


his Christmas sweater is 100% Acrilan . . . soft, rich, easy to care for! 


Owning an Acrilan sweater is like having Christmas all year ’round. 
Every time you touch it, you’ll enjoy its soft comfort. Every time you 
wear it, you’ll get a fresh kick out of the way it looks. And you’ll never get 
over the way it washes : dries fast, is ready to go before you’ve had time to 
miss it, stays soft and perfectly fitting as the morning you first un- 
wrapped it. Don’t just leave it to luck. Hint, ask, do anything . . . but 
make sure you get a Robert Bruce sweater of 100% Acrilan acrylic fiber. 
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great coatl Tailored to perfection 
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9 FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 26 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

72 PAT ON THE BACK 


66 COMING EVENTS 
68 THE 19TH HOLE 


17 SPECTACLE: LA QUEBRADA’S LEAPERS 

Eleclrifying practiliotiers of a breathtaking gport, these Mexican high divers 
offer tourists a spectacular floor show. Four pages IN Color by Toni 
Frissell 


21 MIAMl-IN-MEXICO 

That's what Horace Sutton calls booming Acapulco, where new 
luxury hotels, dream cottages and fantastic, cliffside nightclubs are building 
up a golden resort by the blue Pacific’s shore 


62 CURLING: “BRITHERS A’” 

’Tis a murky business, with its curious rules 
and the sweepers running down the ice— but 
this ancient Scottish sport, reports Andrew 
Crichton, is winning many a new friend in 
North America. IPilA a full page picture In 
C oi/)R by Joe Clark 

THE DEPARTMENTS: 


22 BASKETBALL BOUNCES IN 

a rousing college football season neared its final act, the curtain went 
up on basketball across the nation. A preview of the winter's biggest sports 
show by Roy Terrell with drawings by Robert Riger of some of 
the leading characters 


6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks; Do you 
agree that you should kill more deer to save 
the herd? 

IQ Tip from the Top: Joe Belfore offers 
some healthy advice on the short pitch 


32 part II: THE UNIVERSITY OF EIGHTH AVENUE 

Completing his tour of Dr. Stillman's campus, the center of boxing in 
^TKcrica, A. J. LiebliNG visits that renowned saloon, The Neutral Corner, 
where faculty members, graduates and undergraduates disatss the Sweei 
Science over Daffy ajid Heavy Wei 

36 THE BADGERED DOG 

Thai well-known sausage on four legs, the dachshund, has outlived the 
stigma of two World Wars to become one of the lop dogs in America. 
Reginald Wells writes Us story, Richard Meek photographs it 
In Color 


S2 STARLIGHT ON THE ALLEYS 

Bowling’s All-Star in Chicago epitomizes a shining new era of chromium- 
plated, neon-lighted splendor on the alleys. Victor Kalman fells o6o«f 
if and discusses its brightest stars, who ore presented in a gallery In 
Color by Richard Meek 


*1 Tennis: James Murray and Whitney 
Tower pre-sent a preview of that coming pro 
attraction: Gonzales vs. Trabert 

83 Football: Alfred Wright tells about the 
cliffhangers that are making a great pro .sea.son 

88 Boxing: BuDD Schulberg discusses Sugar 
Ray Robinson and hU chances against Bobo 
Olson 

60 Motor Sports: KENNETH Rudeen tours 
motor racing’s hot stove league: from Moss to 
Monza there's a lot cooking 

68 Skiing: EZRA Bowen takes stock of the 
newest in ski equipment 
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COVER: Aldwin's Jewell and Aldwin’s Adele 
Photograph by Rickard Meek 

The two miniature dachshunds on this week’s cover are owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Farnham of Hicksville, Long Island, N.Y. 
and are typical of the toy-size specimens of this breed which are 
more and more finding favor with the public as pets suitable for 
apartment living. Ten years ago these miniatures were seldom seen 
outside the kennels of experimental breeders. Today they are being 
bred in all three coat varieiie.s of the dachshund —long, smooth and 
wire — but are not yet officially classified as a distinct variety. A report 
on the much maligned but now popular dachshund appears on page 36. 

Aclnowledgmenf on poge M 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

PREVIEW; A BUILDERS' YEAR IN SKIING 

A ■urv«y of now lifts, slopss and trails, with spocial attention to the multiple installations 
at Stowe In Vermont. PhotOKraphs In color, a map and text by Exra Bowen 


A DISCOVERY: WILLIAM LONG’S WORLD OF NATURE 

A half century ago Dr. William Long was America’s favorite nature essaylet, but some of 
bis finest works were never published. SI presents the first In a notable series 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 




RECORD BREAKERS 


# Ron Alsobrook. 24-year-old University of Mirhigan fresh- 
man, streaked rarely swum 100-yard orthodox breaststroke in 
speedy 1 :04.7 in preliminary of Michigan AAU championships 
at Ann Arbor (Dec. 3) to shatter existing American record of 
1 :14.1 set by Corporal Fred McGuire of Third Army last year. 


• West Side Beers, led by Dennis Wright’s perfect 300 game 
(his fourth), rattled pins for two national bowling marks in 
Uptown Three-Man Cla-ssic league at Milwaukee. West Side’s 
755 topped previous high of 751 for single game while 2,078 for 
three games (Dec. 1) surpassed own record made last month. 


FOOTBALL 

Ohio State's brilliant Howard (Hopalong) 
Cassady, winner of Heisman and Maxwell 
trophies as nation’s outstanding college 
player, was picked for Associated Press All- 
America backdeld along with Jim Swink of 
Texas Christian, Earl Morrall of Michigan 
State and Tommy McDonald of Oklahoma. 
The line: Ends Ron Beagle of Navy and 
Howard Schnellenberger of Kentucky; 
Tackles Frank D'Agostino of Auburn and 
Paul Wiggin of Stanford; Guards James 
Brown of UCLA and Pa.squale Bisceglia of 
Notre Dame; Center Bob Pellegrini of 
Maryland. Cas-sady, Swink, Beagle and 
Pellegrini ahso were named on .seven other 
AIl-America.s. 

Duke, hard-pressed by underdog North 
Carolina, used second-quarter 35-yard 
touchdown run by sophomore Oliver Rudy 
to hold off stubborn Tarheels 6-0 at 
Durham, N.C., gained tie with unbeaten 
Maryland for Atlantic Coast championship. 

Cleveland’s old pro-s Otto Graham and 
Lou Groza got whiff of playoff gold, were 
at their best as they led Browns to 30-7 
victory over Pittsburgh Steelers to clinch 
sixth straight Eastern Conference crown in 
National Football League. Graham passed 
for two touchdowns, .scored one on plunge 
while sure-footed Groza kicked three field 
goaU, added as many conversions. 

New York Gianls, unleashing newly 
found offensive strength, hooked up in 
thriller with Washington, came from be- 
hind to win 27-20 on Ben Agajanian’s 3.5- 
yard field goal, Charlie Conerly’s 27-yard 
scoring para to Kyle Rote, knocked Red- 
skins out of race. 

Los .Angeles Rams built up early lead on 
power running of Tank Younger and Ron- 
nie Waller and accurate pa.ssing of Norm 
Van Brocklin, held off rallying Baltimore 
Colts 20-14 to maintain .slender lead in 
Western Conference. 

Chicago Bears, bouncing back from 
drubbing by Chicago Cardinals, scored on 
Ed Brown’s 20-yard toss to Harlon Hill in 
final minutes, caught improving Detroit 
Lions 21-20 to remain close behind Rams. 

Philadelphia Flagles throttled Chicago 
CardinaLs 27-3 as Rookie Dick Biel.ski led 
attack with touchdown, two field goals, 
three conversions: Green Bay Packers ex- 
ploded for three scores in second period, 
went on to trounce San Francisco 28-7. 

BASKETBALL 

San Francisco, top-ranked in nation last 
year, picked up where it left off, opened 
season in fine style by running over Chico 
State 70-39 and whipping Southern Cali- 
fornia 58-42 as fabulous Bill Russell con- 
trolled boards, scored 39 points to help 
stretch Don streak to 28. 

Kentucky had tough time, finally 
squeezed past troublesome LSU 62-52 after 


Phil Grawemeyer made difference with 
three quick layups. 

North Carolina State, with big Ron 
ShavUk back, routed Florida State 88-63, 
walloped Penn State 78-42, showed it will 
rank up with leaders. 

La Salle, without graduated Tom Gola 
and missing injured Bob Maples, got past 
Millersville 88-70 but ran into strong Muh- 
lenberg, bowed 69-58 to spoil new Coach 
Jim Pollard’.s debut, 

Iowa. West Virginia, lUah, Dayton, 
Holy Cross and George Washington were 
among other expected leaders who opened 
with victories. 

Philadelphia Warriors split four games 
with St. Louis, New York and Rochester, 
continued at top of Eastern Division of 
NBA as contenders .shifted positions. On- 
the-move Syracuse took over runner-up 
spot after beating Minneapolis twice 114- 
103, 102-96. Boston outran SjTacuse and 
St. Louis before losing to Fort Wayne 111- 
90, pa.s.sed K nicks, hobbled by four-game 
losing streak, to take third. 

St. Louis Hawks, despite high scoring 
of Bob Pettit, had so-so week, winning 
three and lo.sing two, but held on to lead 
in Western Division. Rochester and Fort 
Wayne were tied for second while Minneap- 
olis, unable to give big Clyde Lovellette 
helping hand, plummeted into cellar. 

BOXING 

Carmen Basilio, rocked by lethal punches 
in early rounds, craftily weathered storm, 
got his own power working in 12th, ham- 
mered worn-out Tony DeMarco uncon- 
scious to win by TKO, retained welter- 
weight title before 13,373 who jampacked 
Boston Garden. Bandy-legged Basilio, 
bruised and battered but happy, said he 
would honor contract to fight Johnny Sax- 
ton (who reportedly collected fat $12, -500 
fee for being bypas.sed) in February. In 
New York, Boxing Commissioner Julius 
Helfand turned thumbs down on proposed 
Basilio-Saxton bout in Syracu.se so tong as 
Saxton is managed by Blinky Palermo 
{see pa(/e 44). 

Vince Martinez, artful welterweight con- 
tender, continued to campaign against 
pushovers, knocked out unknown Ernie 
Greer in three rounds at Spokane, listened 
to Basilio’s opinion of him (“Martinez is a 
creep. He can't fight a lick. I have no reason 
to fight him . . . although I’d flatten the 
guy in nothing”), grinned and ventured 
that heexpects to be fighting Basilio “soon.” 

Isaac Logart, fancy Cuban imitator of 
Kid Gavilan, showed willingness to fight 
but got little cooperation from listless 
Virgil Akins, took 10-round decision in 
New York, also put in bid to face much- 
challenged Basilio. 

Ewart Potgieter. hulking S30-pound 
South African Boer farmer with powder- 
puff punch, announced retirement from 


ring, a.sking, “What’s the good when I 
don’t seem to be able to hurt anybody?” 

Joe Walker, New Jersey State Athletic 
Commlraioner who last week was appointed 
chairman of NBA special committee to in- 
vestigate alleged crime and corruption in 
boxing, re.signed when Elizabeth (N.J.) 
Board of Recreation felt duties would in- 
terfere with his job as superintendent of 
recreation. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadiens, with Jean BclWeau, 
Maurice (Rocket) Richard and Bcrnie 
(Boom Boom) Geoff rion, off injured list, 
providing hot stickwork, swept past Bos- 
ton 2-1, Toronto 3-1, (Chicago 5-1, held 
firm as National Hockey League leader de- 
spite challenge of amazing New York Rang- 
ers, who rolled over C hicago 6- 1 , 2-1 , .scored 
five times in last period to throttle Detroit 
7-3, trailed by six points. Boston, nonvic- 
torious in 10 straight game.s and hooted 
by hometown fans, finally emerged from 
slump, shut out fading Toronto 5-0, to go 
into fifth-place lie with Maple Leafs. Chi- 
cago dropped three in row, shared third 
place with rising Detroit. 

BASEBALL 

Yogi Berra, hard-working catcher who 
helped New York Yankees win pennant 
with 108 RBIs, 27 home runs, outranked 
Detroit’s slugging young A1 Kaline by 17 
points, was voted American I.,eague’s Most 
Valuable Player for second straight sea.son, 
third time in five years, by Baseball Writ- 
ers As.sociation. Elated Yogi received news 
with ear-to-ear grin, enthused, “No matter 
how many times you win it, it’s still a 
thrill,’’ eagerly looked forward to contract- 
talking time. 

Brooklyn Dodgers, hoping to move out 
of antiquated Ebbets P'ield before too long, 
signed agreement to play seven National 
League games, one exhibition at Jersey 
City’s Roosevelt Stadium next year. 

HORSE RACING 

Willie Hartack. pint-sized riding wizard, 
booted home Athena at Tropical Park to 
become second jockey to win 400 races (the 
first; Willie Shoemaker with 485 in 1953), 
was awarded gold cup and 10-day suspen- 
sion (until Dec. 16) for allowing mount to 
drift out in race day earlier. 

Trackmastor. who broke 18-raee losing 
streak two weeks ago, responded to vigor- 
ous ride by Apprentice Don Lewis, stormed 
through mud to take $34,750 California 
Derby at Tanforan, San Bruno, Calif. 

Mrs. Hirsch Jacobs’ 3-year-oid bay filly 
Searching eased into early lead, maintained 
preraure under able ride by Conn McCreary 
to win by three lengths in $15,000 Gal- 
lorette Stakes at Pimlico, Md. 

Nashua, rumored about to be sold at auc- 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


tion along with late William Woodward 
Jr.’s Belair Stud, got nod from TRA as 
be-st 3-ycar-old colt, seemed almost certain 
to be designated American champion later 
in week. Other TRA champions; Nail, 2- 
year-old colt; Nasrina, 2-year-old filly; 
Misty Morn, 3-year-old filly: High Gun, 
older horse; Parlo, filly and mare; Neji, 
steeplechase. 

AUTO RACING 

Tim Flock, youngest member of Atlanta's 
most distinguished auto-racing family, won 
18 races with his 1955 Chrysler 300, set 22 
speed records while earning $33,790 and 
9,596 points, drove off with 1955 NASCAR 
title. 

eniDGE 

Oswald Jacoby, veteran Dallas strategist, 
and son James teamed up with Te.x8n.s 
George Heath, Ben Fain and P. H. Hodge 
to win 57 matches, took open team-of- 
four championship in American Contract 
Bridge League national tournament at Mi- 
ami Beach. 

BILLIARDS 

Willie Mosconi, sharpshooting cuemaster, 
had his shots clicking, whipped Irving 
Crane of Rochester, N.Y. 1500-676 to re- 
gain world pocket billiard championship 
at Philadelphia. Mosconi immediately of- 
fered to defend crown against all comers, 
tossed challenge at Harold Worst, world 
three-cushion fitleholder. 

FIELD TRIAL 

Cork of OakwDod Lane, Dr. A. Harold 
Mork’s 100-pound black Labrador, got 
every duck and pheasant assigned to him 
in near-perfect trial on final day to run 
off with National Retriever Championship 
Stake held on Conway ranch at Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

SWIMMING 

Hawaii's fast-moving Ford Konno domi- 
nated AAU All-America swimming team, 
was named for five events (220-yard, 200- 
meter freestyle: 440-yard, 400-meter free- 
style: 800-meter relay). Other choices: Ker- 
ry Donovan, Hendrik Gideonse and Dave 
Armstrong of Yale; John Glover of New 
York AC; George Breen of Cortland (N.Y.) 
State Teachers: Yoshi Oyakawa, Dick 
Cleveland, Bill Woolsey and George Oiie- 
kea of Hawaii; Bob Mattson of North Car- 
olina Stale; Bill Yorzyk of New Haven 
Swim Club; George Harrison of Berkeley 
(Calif.) City Club; Jerry Harrison and A1 
Wiggins of Ohio State ; (Jary Tobian of Los 
Angeles; Frank Brunell of Philadelphia; 
George Holtrey, Bill Shriner and Jerry Hol- 
trey of Huntington (Ind.) YMCA; Reid 
Patterson of Georgia (honorable mention). 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORED Daniel J. Ferris, capable AAU 
secretary-treasurer since 1927, answer man 
of amateur athletics: named to Helms Hall 
of Fame "for noteworthy contributions to 
sports,” at Lo.s Angeles. 

DIED — Auburn D. (Dan) Sowers, 60, 
founder of American Legion junior baseball 
program (in 1926), industrial lawyer, pub- 
lic relations specialist; after long illness, at 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


HOW 
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PROFESSIONALS FARED LAST WEEK 



NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 




EASTERN CONFERENCE 



T. Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 3. Naw York 

Washington 


Chicago Cards 







Pet.: .800 


Pel.. .500 


Pet. - .400 



New York 4. Chicago Ca 




W-7; L-4; T-0 

20-27 





Pet.:. 636 


Pet.: .400 


Pel.: .364 




WESTERN 

CONFERENCE 




Baltimore 3. Groan Bay 




W-7: L-3; T-1 





Pel : .700 


Pet. 545 


Pcl.f.27i 


a. ChicoBO Bears 

Detroit 

4. BalKmoie 

Los Angeles 


Chicago Bears 



W-5, L-5; T- 




Pet.: .636 


Pet. .500 


Pel.: .27J 




NATIONAL 

HOCKEY LEAGUE 




Boston 

Toronto Chicago 



w-15: L-4: T- 

2-1 

3-1 S-l 

W-6;l-9:T-10 3-3 5-0 

3-7 

Pis.. 37 



Pis.: 22 



2. New York 

Chicago 

Oelroit 



W-13; L-6: T-! 

6-1, 2-1 

7-3 

W-8:L-14;T-4 3-3 1-3 

0-5 

Pts.: 31 



Pis. 20 







W-8:L-!2:T-i 

1-6, l -r 

1-5 

W-7:L-12:T-6 1-2 0-5 


Pis.: 22 



Pts.: 20 





NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


EASTERN DIVISION 

WESTERN DIVISION 


1. Philadelphia 

St. L. 

N.Y, Roch. 

I.Sl. Louii 

Phila. Minn. 

Bust Roch. 

W-IO: L-4 

95-108 





Pci.:. 714 

115-98 


Pet.; -571 

8-115 



Best. 

Minn. 


t. Wavne St. L. 

Phila. 

W-8. L-6 

97-105 

114-103 

W-5: L-8 



Pel. 571 


102-96 

Pel-: .385 



3. Baston 


St. L. FI. Wayne 


I-Y. Roch. 


W-6. L-S 

1 0S-97 

94-81 90-111 

W-5; L-8 


111-90 

Pet.- .545 



Pci.; .385 




Ft. Wayne 

Minn. Phila. 


51. L. N.Y. 


W-8: L-7 

99-104 

90-97 102 109 

W-5.L-n 97-90 97-90 

103-114 

Pet.: .533 



Pel.; .313 


96-102 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 
(NASCAR I9SS champions) 

BILLY MYERS. Winston-Salem. NX., sportsman di- 
vision. 

BILL WIOENHOUSE, Midland. NX., modilied divi- 
sion. 

FRED MEEKER, Norwalk. Conn. (OHenhauser-pow- 
ered cars) and ROGER BAILEY. Patcho{ue. N.Y. 
(Ford-powered cars), midget division. 


BASKETBALL 

EAST 

Canisius 87-— Syracuse 75 
Harvard 62 — Amherst 55 
Kolstra 68— Princeton 60 


-Mill«rsvill«70 

Muhlonb’gSB- Kutrt'nS3 
Muhlenber|69— LaSalleSS 
Navy 90— Delaware 70 
SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 
Alabama 90 — W.Ky. 85 
Duke 97 -Clemaon63 
G.Wash. 101— Wake For.S6 
Kentucky 62— LSU 52 
Maryland 67— Virginia 55 
NXatolina73 -Clamson58 
N.C.St. 88 -Fla. St. 63 
NX. St. 76— Penn St. 42 
Rice a2-Ab. Or 43 
WEST 

Butler 67— Wisconsin 63 
Dayton 75— Pepperdme 35 
Dayton 87 — G. Adolphus 61 
Detroit 77— Notre Dame 71 
Indiana 93 — Ohio U. 74 
Iowa 60— Nebraska 51 
Marouelte88 St.Norb.43 
Far west 

Brig. Young 75-UCLA 58 
Brig. Young 67— UCLA 65 
Colo. 63— Ore. St. 53 
Mont. St. 68— Wyoming 59 
Mont. St. 66 — Wyoming 57 


Niagara 72— Foidham 70 
Pitt 75— Michigan 66 
St. Jos. 89— Fordham 71 
St. Jos. 84— Rh. Island 72 
Soton Hall 93 — Toronto 60 
Selon H. 70— Scranton 54 
W.Va, 92— Cam. Tech 79 
Yale 96— Colby 74 

SMUe2-N.Texas67 
Tennessee 86- Georgia 67 
Tenn. 77— Davidson 64 
Texas 85— W. Texas 73 
TCU 91— Austin 79 
Texas Tech 94— St. Mich. 49 
Texas Tech 76- -TCU 64 
Tulsa 53 — Arkansas 45 
Vanderb’t 79— Tex.A&M 69 

Minnesota 82— DePaul 78 
Missouri 71- S. Oak. 46 
OhioSt. 73— Butler 51 
Purdue 62— Missouri 58 
SI. Louis 98 — La. Tech 81 
TexasS9— Okla.A&Mse 
Tulsa 48— Texas A&M 43 


San Fran. 70— 

San Fran. 58— S. Cal. 42 
Stanlord 72— Wash. 55 
Stanford 73— Wash. 68 


BOWLING 

DICK WEBER. St. Louis, Southern Match Game 
championship, with 172.09 Peterson pts., Nashville. 
(Midwest Women's Bowling Tournament, Omaha) 

EMMA MULLEN. Kansas City, singles title, with 695. 
CLARA 06ERND0RFER, Kansas City, all-events title, 
with 1.831 

ANN RAND. Des Moines, 600 Sweeper title, with 6II. 
HELEN PIERSON. Kansas City, and DOROTHY DEAN, 
Sioux Falls, S. Oak., doubles title, with 1 .198. 

DONALD DUCKS, Des Moines, team title, with 2.878. 


BOXING 

REX LAYNE, 10-round decision over Mike Hammer, 
heavyweights, Miami Beach. 

TONY JOHNSON. 8-round TKO over Billy McNeece, 

® ' I heavyweighls, New York. 

IE TOWNE. over Yvon Durelle. by disqualifica- 
tion in 7lh round, light heavyweights, Nottingham. 
RORY CALHOUN. 9-round Tk 6 over Charlie Salas, 

igeles. 

, 10-round decision over Mickey 


CROSS COUNTRY 

CHARLES (Deacon) JONES. Iowa, NCAA individual 
title, with 19:57.4 for 4 miles, E. Lansing, Mich. Team 
champion: Michigan Stale. 

WES SANTEE, Quantico Marine Base, military cross 
country run, with 14:56.7 (or 3 miles, Ft. Meade, Md. 


FIELD TRIALS 

LUOLOVIAN BRUCE OF GREENFAIR, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph C. Quirk. Greenwich, Conn, and han- 
dled by Lawrence R. MacQueen. Pollersville. N.J.. 
English springer spaniel natl. title, Herrin, III, 
SAN-OWAN SAM. owned by Mrs. Oe Lancey Nicoll 
Jr.. Friday Harbor, Wash, and handled by Oe Lancey 
Nicoll Jr., English springer spaniel nail, amateur 
Shooting dog slake, Herrin. 

TIGHTEN UP owned and handled by G. E. Oebhler. 
Springheld, III., all-age slakes. Moccasin Bend Field 
Trials, Challanooga. 


FOOTBALL 

EAST and WEST, 6-6 tie, Canadian pro all-star game, 
Toronto 

Boll. AFB 23— FlBolvoir 7 Ft. Hood 31— FI. Sill 20 
Duke 6— N. Carolina 0 Houston 26- Wyoming 14 

Gramblin{28— Fla.A&M21 JacksonvilleSt.l2— R.l. 10 
Fla. St. 26— Tampa 7 N. Tex. St. 7 — Trinity 6 


MIKE SOUCHAK, Grossmser. N.Y.. 115,000 Havana 
invitational, with 273 for 72 holes. Havana. 


SOCCER 

(American League) 

Brookhaitan b — Baltimore Rockets I 
Uhnk Truckers 1— Lusilano 1 


SQUASH RACQUETS 

G. DIEHL MATTER JR.. Philadelphia, over A. Carter 
Fetgusson. 15-8. 15-7, IS-5, ^Id Racquets final. 
Cedarhurst. N.Y. 

DICK SQUIRES, Cleveland, over Joe Hahn. 6-IS. 
IS-2, 15-14, 7-15, 15-10, Thistle Club inlernational, 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 
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The Question: 

Do you agree that to have 
more deer we should shoot 
more deer? (Asked at 
Colorado Springs and Denver) 


MRS. EDWARD R. FALLON, Totetfv. Ohio 



“Maybe, but T don’t 
like to shoot deer. 
They're such beautiful 
animals. I can’t even 
eat venison. If there 
are too many deer in 
one state, why not transport them to other 
states? Then there’d be enough food and 
they wouldn’t .starve. Even that may be 
bad because more people would kill deer,” 


SGT. R. C. SCHIPPERS 


“Yes, that’s true. One 
^ _ "v winter, when 1 was pa- 

trolling along the west 
slope of our moun- 
tains, I saw thousands 
of deer who had died 
from starvation. There were too many of 
them,and not enough foliage for food. As I 
drove along the highways, I had to remove 
many dead deer from the roads." 



“Mo. I know what I’m 
talking about, because 
I spend as much time 
hunting as I do work- 
ing. The solution is to 
scatter the deer. At 
the Gunnison state game project, they feed 
the deer. So what happens? “The deer flock 
to this area. When we have a -severe winter, 
they starve by the thousands.” 



“We’ve had a lot of 
arguments about that 
question. If there isn’t 
enough food for our 
herds, they will eat 
roots, herbs and grass 
intended for other animals and thus upset 
the processes of nature. I think it's better to 
let hunters kill the excess population and 
maintain normal, healthy herds." 


WILL 8. NICHOLSON 

Mayor of Denver 


“That doesn't make 
sense to me. If hunt- 
ers are given unlimited 
licen.se, there’ll be no 
deer. I read the article 
in SI, The biologists 
have a point, but in Colorado we want more 
deer because more and more hunters are 
coming to our state each year. We’ll be hard 
put to have enough deer for them to kill." 



JULIAN G. POLLOCK, Colorado Springs 

Marketing consultant 


“The hunters here 
think so. But the law 
limits them to one deer 
per license. Everyone 
wants to hunt deer. 
Workers were installing ornamental iron- 
work in my home. Suddenly they quit, in 
the middle of work. Unless the contractor 
let them hunt deer, they wouldn't work.’’ 



JOHN ALEXANDER. Colorado Springs 

Official, Alexander 
Film Co. 

C » 


“Yes. I have seen the 
carcasses of hundreds 
of deer that died from 
starvation. You have 
) idea of how many 
have died in severe 
winters. However, as a general policy and 
without rigid controls, killing more deer 
would result in the extermination of our 
herds, which are a great Colorado asset." 




THAYER TUTT, Colorado Springs 

Vica-president 
Broadmoor Hotel Cerp. 


“No. I don’t believe 
such claim.s. In some 
counties last year, the 
wardens permitted 
multiple killing of 
deer. Hunters couidkill 
as many deer as they bought licenses for — 
buck, doe or fawn. One of my caretakers 
killed several. This year, the hunting there 
isn’t worth a darn." 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


DR. PHINEAS BERNSTEIN, Colorado Springs 
Physiciart 



“It’s better to shoot 
deer than let them 
starve. There are more 
I than 100,000 hunters 
I in Colorado every win- 
ter. It’s pos-sible to de- 
plete our herd.s, but before the sea.son game 
wardens know the deer population. The al- 
lowed kill depend.'i on deer count. In some 
restricted area.s only one kill is allowed.” 


EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

Governor at Colorado 

r ■ * 

f "There isn’t any cate- 

\ *1 gorical answer. How 

many deer do we Want? 
Do we want to make 
deer sacred cows? Do 
? want nature's bal- 
ance? If so, how shall we go about getting 
balance? Should we shoot them and use the 
meat for food? Should we allow nature's 
cruel law of the survival of the fittest to op- 
erate? Wild life in Colorado u.sed to be in 
balance when the timber wolf and the 
mountain lion roamed the mountains. They 
lived on deer. We upset nature's balance by 
practically exterminating the wolf and the 
lion. We can restore the balance by permit- 
ting hunters to kill off the increase each 
year. Or we can limit the hunters and let 
the deer starve by the thousands. There is 
another angle. Many hunters want to shoot 
bucks and refu.se to shoot does. Contrary 
to uninformed opinion, it's better for hunt- 
ers to concentrate on buck.s. The wild life 
people say that if there are too many bucks, 
there are fewer fawn. In cattle, we have one 
bull for a herd. One buck is enough for a 
herd of 50 or more does. Those who want to 
bag only bucks are helping to preserve the 
herd. When bucks are killed, it has no effect 
on the herd population.” 




NEXT WEEK : 

Would you take a coaching 
job at a college that has 
completely de-emphasized 
athletics, such as the 
once-mighty University of 
Pennsylvania? 
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86 PROOF. Blended Scotch Whisky. Arthur Bell & Sons. Ltd., Distillers, Perth, 
Scotland. G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 



’Edelweiss” 
Mother. 16.95 
Daughter. 14.95 


From any direction, it’s a great game. And while this 
year’s chalk lines are fading from almo.st all of the nation’s 
football fields, it’s always a pleasant fact about football 
that this year is never over until next year. So SI will be 
on hand ahead of time, in its Dec. 26 issue, with previews 
and scouting reports for next year and its bowl games. 


eki -for 2 


Mother and small-fry 
are both snug in 
White Stag’s twin 
parkas with two-color 
Edeiwerss” embroidered 
on Popiln. Wind and 
water-repellent. 
Fashion in action! 


MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


T wo weekends ago, after the finish of the Army-Mavy 
game, I sat talking with a friend -both of us in the 
relaxed frame of mind which comes each fall Saturday 
afternoon when hardly anything seem.s more important 
than to lean back and quietly chew the game over. 

After a while he said, “You hear coaches talking more and 
more about peripheral rf.sfow -the wider range of vi.sion 
which allows some players to see not only what's directly 
ahead but what’s happening on either side of them. I’ll bet 
you won’t mind my telling you what I’ve liked about 
Sports Illustrated’s football reporting. It’s your periph- 
eral vision the way your boj's keep their eyes on the 
game from a lot of different directions.’’ 

Last week as I browsed back over our football coverage, 
peripheral vision did seem to describe what our editors have 
achieved in reporting this remarkably complex game. 

To begin with. Sports Illustrated has, of course, looked 
at the national picture with sectional previews, reviews and 
the stories of the big games. But it has also sat on the bench 
with Coach Art Lewis as Pittsburgh spoiled his West \'ir- 
ginia Mountaineers’ dreams of a bowl game; .sat behind a 
desk with Yale’s President Griswold as he weighed the prob- 
lem of recreational athletics on the scales of university edu- 
cation; sat in the stands as Harvey Knox watched son 
Ronnie perform; and stood in a quiet locker room as Adam 
Walsh, Notre Dame captain in the days of the Four Horse- 
men, explained why a coach can be proud of a team like 
Bowdoin’s, no matter what its won-and-lost record. 

SI has entered the “pilgrimage and picnic’’ atmosphere 
of an Ivy League weekend at Princeton, the prank-ridden 
mood of the Clemson-South Carolina game, and the dreams 
of glory of the Air Force Academy’s very first game. And it 
has presented football from the varying perspectives of 
Oklahoma’s Bud ^^'ilkinson, Ohio State’s Woody Hayes, 
TCU’s Dutch Meyer and the great Frank Leahy. 
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FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

C— deaf water; SH— slightly 
high; FG— fishing good; FF— 
fishing tau; FP— fishing poor: 
OG— outlook good: OF— outlook 
fair; OVG outlook very good. 


WEAKFISH: TKXAs: ('(; at Rockport, Corpus 
Christ i Bay and Aransas Bay with some fish 
going to 3 pounds. 

LOinsiAN'A: Around the oil rigs and Lake Pello 
in Terrebonne Parish, the flares attract insects, 
the insects attract fish and the fish attract P^l- 
die Shannon, Ashton Collias and Jimmie Davis, 
who landed 70 nice speckles one night last week 
using cane poles and a bit of pork rind on a 
single hook. 

CHANNEL BASS: NORTH CAROLINA: Same 
bluebird weather that hara.s.sed duck hunters 
made FC for surf and sound fishermen; in Cape 
Hatteras area, several channel bass above 3.S 
pounds landed last week, mostly by local tal- 
ent. Resident soothsayers predict FV(J at Cape 
Hatteras and Hattera.s Inlet until Christmas. 
FLORir>A: FC; and 0<» for NW Florida waters, 
as St. Marks River us producing redfish to 32 
pounds. an<l surf fishermen are taking reds av- 
eraging S pounds from Dog Island waters in 
Gulf. At Venice Inlet on Gulf Coast redfish to 
9 pounds are taking live shrimp along jetties 
and fair runs are reported farther south at 
Boca Grande. 

TKXAS; Good runsreporled at Cold Pass. Canoy 
Creek and Powderhorn Lake near Port Lavaca; 
fish are averaging t pounds; OF. 

STEELHEAO TROUT: WASHINGTON: SO 
Dec. 4 but was washed out in most coastal 
streams; Salsop, Quinault, Dungeness and Sa- 
mish rivers are in fairly good shape. At Samish 
(C. F) most action is from highway bridge west 
to P'dison, with cherry bobbers and dime-store 
red and white beatts among most productive 
lures. 0(J as heavy plant in Washington steel- 
head rivers expected to pay ofT this winter. 
BRITISH COI.UMHIA: All streams in good shape 
with best fish a 19}^-pounder from Campbell 
River. Quinsam, Oyster. Puntledge and Ouali- 
cums all producing on Vancouver Island. On 
mainland Chehalis, Alouette, Vedder and Sey- 
mour are best early prospects. Some good fish 
still coming from Thompson River at Shaw 
Springs and Spence’s Bridge. OG with prospects 
of freezing nights and some snow. 

OKRGON: At press time larger streams were still 
H but F; if no more rain, all coastal streams 
should be in top shape now. with fish abundant 
in most rivers, and smaller runs still coming 
in. On north coast best bets are Nehalem, WMl- 
son and Siletvivers; on south coast Elk, Chet- 
co and Sixes should be best. Favored lures 
for drifting are cluster eggs or red yarn; for 
spinning, red-and-white wobblers and cherry 
bobbers. 

CALIFORNIA: FG in Ruiwian River last week from 
Healdsburg to Rio Nido; top fish was 10-pound- 
er. Rains opened bars and cleared moss in must 
coastal streams and top waters are Eel. South 
Fork of Eel. Mattole, Garcia, Gualala, Mad, 
Van Duzen. Klamath and Smith. If no new 
rains, season's peak due any day. 

STRIPED BASS: VIRGINIA: Excellent catches 
reported from Burwell's Bay on lower James 
River with fish averaging 10 pounds. Large 
numbers of pan-size stripers providing fiy- 
rod sport in Potomac and Rappahannock 
rivers. OFy'G. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Limit catches averaging 8 
pounds still common in Santee-Cooper diver- 
sion canal area, and OF/G. 

BLACK BASS: MISSOURI: For Gravois Arm 
area of Lake of the Ozarks, OVG for next two 
weeks if wind abates and weather clears; in 
Osage area FF and OF. 

FLORIDA: FF, OF in Little Lake Harrw and Kis- 
simmee River, where trolled plugs were taking 
bigmouths to 8 pounds and fly rodders casting 
popper hugs reported FF/G. 




If there is someone on whom you want to make 
a remarkable impression give him the remarkable 
PO LA RO I D* Land CAME R A ... the only camera in 
the world that produces a finished print in 60 seconds. 


Hennessy Cognac frt Proofs Schieffelin & Co., New York 


A Gift of Good Taste 

What a wonderful gift to express your warm 
good wishes for the holidays— Hennessy, the 
world’s preferred Cognac Brandy. See all of 
the attractive Hennessy gift packages at your 
local store— each one a gift of good taste. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 





world's favorite 


golf cart- 



For middle- and 
high-handicap golfers 


/ro/N JOE BELFORE, ('oulifry ('luh of Detroit, Groyne Pointe Form*, Mieh. 


There is an old saying that a good j>utter is a match for 
anyone and a bad putter is a match for nobody. I propose 
that the same thing applies equally to a golfer’s ability 
or inability to play the short pitch shot from 50 yards or 
less from the hole. 

In executing the short pitch, it is es.sential to concen- 
trate upon hitting through the ball with the hands. It is 
the speed with which the hands go through the ball that 
determines how far the ball will travel. From the incidental 
stance, holding the club in exactly the same position, it is 
possible to pitch the ball anywhere from 20 yards to 50 
yards simply by altering the speed of your hand action. 
How far you take the club back doesn’t enter into the 
matter at all. I stre.ss this because I have had dozens of 
golfers complain that they could not hit a short pitch be- 
cause they always took the club back too far. If they con- 
centrated upon the hand speed through the ball and let the 
length of the backswing become in.stinctive, they would do 
much better both in producing finer shots and lower scores. 



JARMAN-WILLIAMSON CO., Portland, Oregon 


NEXT WEEK: CARY MIDDLECOFE ON HITTING THE GREEN 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




I ex’s face it. \\ [i(*n it comes to Christma.s presents, 
perfumes anil ne<:!igees — lliank goodness — are here 
to stay. 

Of course Konien love “frill) " gifts ! But just yim find 
us a girl who wouldn't he delighted to receive any of the 
handsome, as well as useful, gifts showm right here on 
this page! Why not browse around your local G-E 
dealer's? General Electric Company, Small Appliance 
Division, Bridgejiiirt 2, Connecticut. 



G-E STEAM AND DRY IRON ... As a steam iron, 
it presses without a dcUii[) cloth. in»n> most fahrics 
Hillioiil sprinkling. As u dr) iron, )uu gel jH‘rfect 
heat for a/iy fabric. $17.95* 



G-E AUTOMATIC TOASTER has the most de- 
{K-iiilahlc aiiloiiialic toasting mechanism e\cr 
dcvcli>{M.il. Extra-high toast lift, 6-pusition con- 
trol and snup-uul crumb tray. $19.95* 



G-E AUTOMATIC COFFEE MAKER . . . Makes 2 
to 'I cups, j)erfecll\ ! No wulcliingl .\o timing! Just 
select strengtii . . . light signals you wlicii ready, 
coffee staxs hot. $29.95* 



G-E TRIPLE-WHIP MIXER gi\<-s you complete mix- 
ing every time ! 3 iieaters; mixes thoroughly, center 
to cilgc; 12 s{)ccds; Imitt-iii light; iiaiidy juicer; 
2- and l-quart bowls. $43.95'" 



G-E AUTOMATIC GRILL AND WAFFLE BAKER 

... it grills sandwiches, fries bacon and eggs. Ju.sl 
flip rex ersihh- grids, and it turns out perfect golden 
xvaffles every time! $22.95* 


*.Uaniifiieltirer'i rmtmmfndrd retail or Fair Trade price, 

^vgress k Our Most important T^tfuef 

GENERAL® ELECTRIC 
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GRAVY IN THE SUGAR BOWL 

G ovkrnor Marvin Griffin of Geor- 
gia, his pen dripping with a thick 
old-fashioned demagogic gravy, signed 
a telegram the other day. It called 
upon the state’s Board of Regents to 
put a stop forever to such things as 
the Georgia Tech game at New Orleans 
on January 2, in which a Negro will 
play for Pitt. 

“The South,” he mouthed, “stands 
at Armageddon. The battle is joined. 
We cannot make the slightest conces- 
sion to the enemy in this dark and 
lamentable hour of struggle.” Imme- 
diately these words produced an ugly 
cloud somewhat larger than a gravy 
spot on a slobbering politician’s vest. 

Georgia Tech students and some 
high school followers formed a rabble 
army 4,000 strong which marched to 
chanted vulgarisms through downtown 
Atlanta, up to the state capitol grounds 
and three miles onward to the gover- 
nor’s mansion. They paused en route 
to hang the governor in effigy a dozen 
times, scuffled with police, rolled ash 
cans into the streets and carried addi- 
tional vulgarities on signs: “Griffin sits 
on his brains,” "We hate nigger hat- 
ers,” “We’ll play anybody.” 

Governor Griffin did not come out 
to greet them. He paced the floor inside 
the mansion, declaiming from time to 
time that a man does not change his 
principles because of a demonstration. 
About 3 a.m. the students retired to 
their dormitories, and next day word 
went out that the governor was through 
sending telegrams for a while. 

The Regents decided that Tech can 
play in the Sugar Bowl this year but 
that hereafter neither Tech nor any 
other Georgia team may play non- 
segregated football in the South, al- 
though they may do so up North. 


SPORTS 

& DISCOVERIES 

I 

ORGIA’S GOVERNOR SENDS WIRE. GETS REPLY • GAMBLING, GOLF 
D THE GROANER • BASKETBALL. FROM CUPOLA TO SUBBASEMENT • 
INKY SLIPS A PUNCH • FIRST FLIGHT OF THE PROLATE SPHEROID 


They praised the governor for his 
“courageous stand . . . [and) inspir- 
ing leadership in protecting inviolate 
the sacred institutions of our people.” 

That’s the way it stands, at least 
until next season. Target of the gov- 
ernor’s outburst was Bobby Grier, re- 
serve fullback and only Negro on the 
Pitt team. At Pitt there was a com- 
posed silence, and it fell pleasantly 
on the ear. 

DRIED-UP POOL 

O N THE PRINCIPLE THAT “golf is tOO 
great a sport to have any taint of 
gambling attached to it,” Bing Cros- 
by has decided that his $15,000 na- 
tional pro-amateur tournament at Del 
Monte will be conducted next month 
without the added attraction of a Cal- 
cutta pool. 

The decision was made, of course, in 


CURRENT WEEK 

U.S. Olympic track and field tryouts will be 
held next June — months ahead of the Mel- 
bourne Olympics — despite well-grounded 
arguments for holding them later in the 
summer (a-s the Russians will do). Reasons: 
the impossibility of shifting the standard 
U.S. spring track program to the fall or 
to tie up collegiate athletes and others in 
what would amount to almost a full year 
of continuous meets. 

All-America pickers— most of whom over- 
looked him were mildly embarrassed when 
the little-publicized Gary Glick, defensive 
backfield star of Colorado A&M, became 
the No. 1 choice of the pros in the National 
Football I>eague draft. One reason the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers passed up Ohio State’s Hop- 
along Cassady (later picked in the first 
round by the Detroit Lions) and Michigan 
Slate’s Earl Morrall (picked by the San 
Francisco 49ersi was Glick’s service status: 
at 25, he has already put in his military 
service — four years in the Navy. 


the turbulent backwash of the Deep- 
dale Country Club's unfortunate expe- 
rience with a Calcutta (SI, Nov. 14). 
On the basis of a relatively modest 
$45,000 pool, Deepdale attracted at 
least two ringers with falsified handi- 
caps. One golfer who has followed Cal- 
cuttas with a disapproving eye esti- 
mates that 100 such pools a year In- 
volve $30,000 or more apiece— among 
recent pools, Palm Springs at $85,000, 
Greenbrier at $85,000, Nassau at $96,- 
000. At last January’s Crosby tourna- 
ment the Calcutta was $71,750. 

As Calcuttas have grown in number 
and volume of money invested there 
has developed a well-trod Calcutta cir- 
cuit patronized by amateurs who make 
more money at gambling than some 
pros make at their trade. This has been 
a source of concern to officials of the 
United States Golf A.ssociation, who 
continued on next page 


& WHAT’S AHEAD 

Rex Ellsworth, owner of Swaps, once more 
showed his faith in foreign bloodlines (the 
foundation of Ellsworth’s great .success as a 
breeder was his purchase of the Irish stal- 
lion Khaled) by becoming the big pur- 
chaser at England's Newmarket horse sales. 
Ellsworth spent some $240,000, most of it 
for brood mares to be shipped to his Cali- 
fornia stable. 

The Department of Justice's monopoly 
case against the International Boxing Club 
(James D. Norris, president), is now ready 
for court trial in New York about mid- 
January. Prospects :argumentsand counter- 
arguments lasting three to six weeks. 

College basketball got underway (see page 
22) with a heavy Saturday schedule and 
did nothing to change the opinion of pre- 
sea.son expert.s: the teams to beat were still 
San Francisco, Kentucky, Utah, Iowa, Day- 
ton, George Washington, North Carolina 
State and Holy Cross. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

conliniud from page 13 

are without control over private tour- 
naments. When Crosby announced his 
decision Edward E. Lowery, execu- 
tive committee member of the USCA, 
spread the word happily and took the 
occasion to say: “A splendid contribu- 
tion to the game of golf.” 

LIFE AND MR. LOEFFLER 

rpms TIME a year ago Kep Loeffler 
was riding high as coach of the La 
Salle team which (with famous Tom 
Gola) went all the way to the final of 
the NCAA hcsketball tournament. 
This week Ken Loeffler was riding low; 
he was directing the fortune.s of Texas 
A&M, which may have the worst team 

in the worst major basketball confer- 
ence in the U.S. Staking its first claim 
to that title, the Texans opened their 
season by losing to Tulsa 48 43. 

But low as he may ride, Ken Loef- 
fler's spirits are as high as ever. The 
man who ha.s lived the full basketball 
life (as a pro, as coach of Yale and La 
Salle) hesitates not at all when he is 
asked to explain why he took on his 
present job under Athletic Director 
Bear Bryant. 

“Nothing else left for me to do,” 
says Loeffler. “I figure that if 1 can 
come down here — to the .subba.sement 
of the subbaseiTient — and do some 
good, then maybe I'll have really done 
something. 

“Safety is the most contemptible of 
life’s gifts. If you don’t dare and dare 
again, life will leave you alone. .And 
that is the crudest thing life can do to 
you. The real happiness you get out of 
coaching is the fun you get out of life. 
When I die, I hope it’s sitting on a 
bench with a three-point lead and 
somebody like Gola with the ball.” 

As he spoke of life, Loeffler was seat- 
ed at his cluttered desk in the shiny 
new field house. He picked up a letter 
and read it aloud: “‘Dear Mr. Loef- 
fler: I am 6 feet 7'A inches tall and 
weigh 174.' ” He guffawed as he tossed 
the letter into the basket marked 
“Hold.” 

“I’ll answer that one,” he said— 
“beginning 'Dear Sliver.’” 

Loeffler leaned back in his chair and 
looked as if he might be thinking about 
life again. “I couldn't recruit here even 


if r wanted to,” he said. “Bear [Ath- 
letic Director Bryant] tells me, ‘Oh no, 
Ken. No recruiting.’ He can afford to 
tell me that. His football larder is filled. 
My larder is bare. So we’ll have to de- 
velop players. It’s a lot like Yale. I 
became the greatest defensive coach in 
basketball up at Yale because we never 
got our hands on the ball. .A&M is Yale 
in the rough.” 

He said it in the tones of a happy 
man. The rest of the Southwest Con- 
ference is hereby warned. 

BLiNHY CARRIES ON 

A mo.vg liKSKFiciAiiir.s of the Basilio- 
De Marco fight {aee pages 26 and 1,5) 
wore the former Welterweight Cham- 
pion Johnny Saxton and his manager, 
Blinky Palermo. Palermo attended the 
fight and returned to Philadelphia with 
$13. .500 of its proceeds, though his 
boxer’s only part in the affair was to 
show a decent restraint in not insisting 
on an immediate rematch after losing 
the title to DeMarco, in saying noth- 
ing when Basilio was permitted to fight 
DeMarco (and thereby win the title) 
and in standing docilely aside while 
Basilio and DeMarco fought again. 

For thus minding their manners, 
Saxton and Palermo were rewarded 
with a percentage of one of the best 
gates of the year and now Saxton will 
be signed to fight Basilio in February. 

But not in New York. Last April 
Chairman Julius Ilelfand of the New 
A'ork boxing commi.ssion let Palermo 
know that he was persona non grala 
and could not have a New York license. 
Palermo’s b tckground includes a police 
record, the numbers racket and long 
association with Frankie Carbo, the 
gray ghost behind many a boxing 



FUR HAZY JELLY GUT FURLOUGH 

Fur hazy jcUy gut furlough 
Fur hazy jelly gut furlough 
Fur hazy jelly gut furlough 

Witch nor bawdy candor nigh. 

-H. L. Ch.ace 


scandal. Down from Syracuse, where 
Basilio is a local hero, came alert young 
Norman Rothschild, promoter, to ask 
that Helfand permit him to put on 
a Saxton-Basilio fight in February. 
Palermo will get a license from him, 
Helfand said, “neither now nor ever.” 

“I would be putting the stamp of 
approval on gangsterism in boxing,” 
Helfand said. He recalled the sworn 
testimony of Angel Lopez, former man- 
ager of Kid Gavilan, that Palermo had 
said Carbo’s approval was needed to 
sanction a return match between Sax- 
ton and Gavilan. (Saxton had won the 
title from Gavilan with the help of a 
friendly Philadelphia decision.) 

But in his home base, Philadelphia, 
Palermo is licensed as a manager, re- 
gardless of what New York thinks of 
him and his gangster associations, 
and so is free to operate there and in 
other states which respect a Pennsyl- 
vania license. From time to time, in- 
cidents arise which cast dim, flickering 
lights on his operations and reputation. 
Nothing has stopped him yet. 

In the latest incident Coley Wallace, 
retired heavyweight who played the 
title role in The Joe Louis Story, was 
called before the Penn.sylvania boxing 
commission and asked whether it was 
true that, while Blinky was his man- 
ager, he had been fed a “slow pill” just 
before he lost to Bob Baker at Cleve- 
land in October 1954. His testimony was 
taken in executive session and at the 
insistence of Palermo’s lawyer, Morton 
Witkin. The Philadelphia Inquirer had 
published a report that the commission 
was investigating the Baker upset and 
Blinky’s cart in it. Witkin demanded 
a hearing to exonerate his client. 

A ter the hearing Witkin announced 
that Wallace had denied ever saying 
he had been drugged. The commis- 
sioner.s .said only that the testimony— 
of Wallace, Blinky and others — would 
be evaluated while their investigation 
continues. 

On another of the three main boxing 
investigation fronts, that instigated by 
Governor Goodwin J. Knight of Cali- 
fornia (SI, May 30), members of a 
four-man team expected to visit Penn- 
sylvania and New York in a month or 
so. Their purpose: to find out how their 
brother investigators are making out 
and what they may have learned about 
California promoters and managers. 

GOOSE-PIMPLE CLASSIC 

D istance running has been recog- 
nized as a formidable sport ever 
since Pheidippides raced 22 miles to Ath- 
ens after the battle of Marathon in 490 
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B.C., cried “Rejoice, we conquer,’’ and 
then fell dead of exhaustion. But even 
Pheidippides might well have been ap- 
palled on the starting line for the 17th 
annual running last week in East Lan- 
sing, Mich, of the National C'ollegi- 
ate Athletic Association cross-country 
championship. It was held in a near- 
blizzard of snow (lurries whipped by 
a ilT-mph wind and the thermometer 
hung only 12° above zero. 

Before a handful of chilled specta- 
tors on the Michigan State ba.seball dia- 
mond, a race official wrapped comfort- 
ably in overcoat, galoshes, mittens and 
stocking cap barked over the public ad- 
dress speaker: “Disrobe.” Eighty-four 
young men, the top distance runners of 
27 U.S. colleges, pulled off .sweat suits 
and parkas, and lined up in goose- 
pimply readines.sin running trunks and 
shirts— about four ounces of light cot- 
ton. Cracked MichiganStateCoachKarl 
Schlademan; "Invigorating, isn’t it?” 
To his runners he added superflously, 
“Hurry back.” At the crack of the 



gun, the runners bounded forward and 
promptly disappeared in the storm. 

Michigan State’s Selwyn Jones took 
an early lead as the tightly bunched 
runners loped around the diamond and 
two adjoining fields. He held on to it 
doggedly along the banks of the frozen 
Red Cedar River, past the football sta- 
dium and a dormitory and into the uni- 
versity’s .sugar bush, where the course 
looped over a mile of ice-giazed trails. 
Just after two miles of the four-mile 
race, George King, a lithe and wispy 
veteran from New York University, 
forged into the lead, but jogging close 
behind, biding their time, were the two 
new stars of the 19.55 cross-country sea- 
son: stocky Henry Kennedy, a Scot- 
land-l)orn Michigan State sophomore 
who won the IC4A and Big Ten meets 
this fall, and Charles i Deacon' Jones, 
a sinewy Negro from Iowa, also a 
sophomore. 

At the three-mile marker, his breath 
steaming in the frigid air, Kennedy 
moved into the lead, with the Dea- 
con following him like a shadow. At 
three-and-a-ha)f miles— reversing the 
sequence of just nine days earlier at 
the Big Ten meet in Chicago, when 
Kennedy defeated him with a home- 
stretch burst— Jones pulled even, then 
slightly into the lead. In the tightest 
stretch drive in the meeting’s history, 
the two runners sprinted the last 370 


yards in a shoulder-to-shoulder dead- 
lock. The winner, by two feet: Deacon 
Jones. Despite the weather, Jones’s 
time for the four miles was a remark- 
able 19:57.4, just 29.1 seconds less than 
the course record. 

The runners were herded into the 
locker room where trainers warned; 
“No hot showers. Keep it lukewarm un- 
til your ears and fingers have thawed.” 
Frostbite cases got emergency treat- 
ment on the spot, but none was serious. 
Said Ray Menzie, a drawling repre- 
sentative of Mississippi State: “Cold? 
Mister. I never knew it could get so 
cold." 

THE OLD KLUB TIE 

a lot of U.S. golfers are won- 
dering whether or not this winter 
will prove sutficiently mild for them to 
get in at least a couple of rounds, none 
of the 600 Norwegians who belong to 
the Oslo Golf Club — or Klub, as they 
call it— has been giving the matter a 
second thought. This year, as usual, 
the first snow hit Oslo in late Sep- 
tember, and unless a glacier or the 
Gulf Stream does something unfore- 
seen, there will be snow on the course, 
sometimes as much as 10 feet of it. 
until May rolls around. Oddly enough, 
though, quite a few members of the 
Foreign— or American— Chapter of the 
Oslo course have been thinking of their 
kfub in recent weeks. Specifically, they 
have been wondering whether the 
batch of fungicides they shipped across 
this autumn will do the job they hope 
it will in preventing a reoccurrence 


of winterkill, a grass-destroying fun- 
gus that develops handsomely when 
the sun’s rays hit a sheet of ice and 
the ice acts like a magnifying glass in 
transmitting the heal to the moist, un- 
aerated grass beneath it. Even in the 
unusual world of golf, the American 
Chapter of the OGK is a rare outfit, and 
perhaps the best thing to do is to begin 
at the beginning of the story. 

The Oslo Golf Klub, the only 18- 
hole course in Norway— there are nine- 
holers in Bergen and Trondheim — was 
founded in 1924. Laid out by Olaf 
Heyerdahl, a veteran local golfer, its 
holes climb up and down the shady 
side of a mountain in the Bogstad sec- 
tion of the city. Provided you are in 
pretty good shape, it is a very pleasant 
place to play. The club prospered un- 
eventfully until World War II when 
the Germans invaded Norway. Seeing 
no tangible gain in employing a golf 
course as a golf course, the occupying 
forces melted down the maintenance 
machinery for scrap, built barracks on 
some of the land, and used the rest for 
growing potatoes. When Germany was 
defeated and a Norwegian could think 
about recreation again, the members of 
the OGK found themselves stymied. 
They had no course, no equipment, and 
very little chance of doing anything 
about it inasmuch as their government 
had clamped down on using kroner in 
foreign markets to purchase other than 
necessary goods. 

Into the breach stepped one Karl 
Krogstad, New York representative 
for several Norwegian shipowners. Mr. 

continued on next page 
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Krogstad’s plan ^sanctioned by the 
Klub’s governors) was that a number 
of golf-playing Americans who did busi- 
ness with Norway and were generally 
interested in that country be invited 
to become life members of the OGK; 
a membership would cost $250 and 
the money collected would be spent for 
materials to get the course in proper 
operation again. 

Krogstad met with a quick response 
from his American friends. About 60 of 
them became life members and, coinci- 
dentally, formed the American Chap- 
ter. In 1946 the first bundles for Bog- 
stad were shipped across the Atlantic 
by the Norwegian-America Line and 
the Fjell Line: tractors, Jeeps, gang 
mowers, grass seed and fertilizers. In 
more recent years, with the course once 
again back on its feet, the American 
Chapter has limited its gifts to relative- 
ly minor items like fungicides, Milor- 
ganite, new bed knives for the mowers, 
and, occasionally, golf balls, still a 
scarce item in Europe. 

A large number of the 60 members 
of the American Chapter have played 
their Oslo course during visits to Nor- 
way. This has engendered closer ties 
with their postwar orphan, as have 
three annual outings, which the AC of 
the OGK plays at the Blind Brook 
Club in Port Chester, N.Y., and an 
interchange of trophies. On one hand, 
the AC put up the Norway Cup, which 
teams from Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark compete for, and, on the other, 
the home club sent across a cup that 
goes to the golfer who kollects the 
lowest skore in the AC’s annual Klub 
Championship. TheNorwegianwordfor 
fore, incidentally, is fore and not fiord. 

ON FORWARD PASSES 

F ootball scholars given to brawl- 
ing over the origins of the forward 
pass can get the argument started all 
over again by consulting a new book, 
Foolball's Greatest Coaches, written by 
Edwin Pope, executive sports editor of 
the Atlanta Journal. Mr. Pope sub- 
titles his chapter on John W. Heisman: 
“Father of the Forward Pass," and 
then goes on to make a case for the 
man who coached Auburn, Clemson, 
Georgia Tech, W&J, Penn and Rice 
and gave his name to the trophy 
awarded annually to the year’s out- 
standing college player. 

It seems, wTite.s Mr. Pope, that one 
October afternoon back in 1895, North 
Carolina was playing Pop Warner's 


Georgia team at Atlanta. A Carolina 
fullback falling back to punt suddenly 
found himself about to be smothered 
by a quorum of Georgia linemen. In 
desperation, or panic, the Carolina 
man hurled the ball away from him 
and a startled teammate found himself 
grabbing it and running 70 yards for 
a touchdown. Pop Warner screamed 
bloody murder, but the apparently be- 
wildered officials let the touchdown 
stand although it was clearly illegal as 
the rules then read. Carolina won the 
game, 6-0. 

As it happened, John Heisman, then 
coaching Auburn, was a spectator at 
the game. He was delighted with the 
pass play and saw in it an answer to 
the flying wedge which was then mak- 
ing football a brutal, bone-breaking, 
head-cracking game. Heisman knew 
that the forward pass would be too 
radical a prescription for the rule mak- 
ers to swallow all at once, so he kept 
his own counsel until 1903, when he 
thought Walter Camp was ready to 
listen. But Camp wasn’t ready then 
nor when Heisman tried again a year 
later. 

"Showing unusual patience,” writes 
Mr. Pope, "Heisman took up the mat- 
ter with former Penn Star John Bell 
and Navy Coach Paul Dashiell. They 
supported the pass at the next meeting 
of the rules committee. Amos Alonzo 
Stagg stepped in with another boost, 


and in 1906 'Heisman’s forward pass’ 
became a part of football.” 

It is now generally agreed that the 
first legal use of the forward pass 
(Knute Rockne supported this case in 
his autobiography) was by St. Louis 
University in a game with Carroll Col- 
lege in Waukesha, Wis., in September 
1906. W'hile most eastern teams ignored 
the pass, St. Louis u.sed it freely all 
that season, and you can get a fight 
going in the state of Missouri by 
even hinting that anybody but Eddie 
Cochems, the St. Louis coach, was "the 
father of the forward pass.” Of course, 
in Middletown, Conn., they claim that 
Wesleyan used the first legal overhand 
spiral pass against Yale on October 3, 
1906. There are also other quibbles 
around the country. 

Even if it mjos Cochems, old John 
Heisman has other claims to immortal- 
ity. For he was the fellow who used to 
hold up a football when addressing his 
squad on the first day of practice in the 
fall and ask, "What is it?” Then (as 
Mr. Pope tells it in his new book) Heis- 
man would answer his own question: 

"A prolate spheroid— that is, an 
elongated sphere — in which the outer 
leathern casing is drawn tightly over 
a somewhat smaller rubber tubing.” 

Then old John Heisman would look 
slowly around and declare ominously: 

"Better to have died as a small boy 
than to fumble this football.” 


SPECTACLE 


ACAPULCO’S FLYERS 


Among the greatest practitioners of an electrifying sport are La 
Quebrada’s high divers, who leap for a tourists’ floor show 


It started as a sport to while away idle hours when Acapulco was 
a sleepy little town. Now the high flyers shown on the following 
pages are part of a professional group of some 20 divers who thrill the 
patron.s of one of the world’s most fantastic cliffside restaurants. 
Nervele^ly accurate, leaping at night to the light of a flaming fire, 
they have never missed on the split-second calculations which they 
must make to catch the sea when it is surging deep over the rocks be- 
low. But where they once dived for pennies, they now reap richer 
reward.s from the tourists who, as Horace Sutton reports on page 
21, are flocking to Acapulco in such ever-increasing numbers that 
the once remote little village is becoming a veritable Mexican Miami. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONI FRISSELL 
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Launching their tanned bodies out into space from a dizzy platform perched 100 feet 
above La Quebrada gorge, four Acapulco divers plummet with precision and daring 
toward the inrushing waters below. The penalty for bad timing: injury or even death 



Spectators, including other divers, gaze down from the public pavilion 
at the spot where a hurtling swimmer has just entered the foaming gorge 




Ready for another plunge, muscular diver scrambles up sheer brown and gray cliffside 
while the beautiful blue of the Pacific turns frothy green and white a few feet below 


in— IN^exioo 


Booming Acapulco, with its new luxury hotels, dream cottages and nightclubs 
by HORACE SUTTON like none elsewhere in the world, is a golden resort on the blue Pacific’s shore 


F or Ai’apulco the siesta is over. On the hot sands where 
youngsters peddle sun hats and coconut milk and 
glass-bottom-boat rides, on the heights where the bougain- 
villaea undulates at the breezy bidding of the Pacific, in 
the plaza where bahie.s suckle and endless echelons of swal- 
lows come at twilight to rush the trees like bleacher fans— 
in all of Acapulco the sound is the same. The sound is the 
slosh of new mortar, the clink of the pick, of brick on 
brick, as day on sun-washed day this mushroom-shaped 
indenture on the sea becomes Miami-in-Mexico. 

Already, if you count each poiiada, each chrome-and- 
glass air-conditioned inn, there are 150 hotels on hand. 
Flushed and fattened on for/i7fas, /aro.s- and tequila, 10,000 
sunburned souls now can sleep away the night— or at least 
the useless hours between boite and beach. 

And there will be more room soon. The l:l-story skeleton 
of the Acapulco Hilton has risen on the curve of the bay. 
Its supper club will be perched on an offshore rock reach- 
able by cable car from the lobby. The superswank Villa 
Vera, with just 11 rooms, will offer a private swimming 
pool with its best suite, not to be confused with the general 
pool for the other 10 roomers. 

Although there are enough sand strips to set aside a 
Morning Beach and an Afternoon Beach, both have be- 
come so crowded that the resort’s most ambitious new lay- 
out, the Pierre Marqu6s, is building its 180 Mayan-motif 
luxury suites on the Playa de Revolcadero 10 miles down 
the coast from the center of town. If Acapulco decides to 
follow the lead of Oilman Paul Getty, who is footing the 
bill, there will bo unlimited room to expand further. As you 
stand on Revolcadero Beach and look southeast, the broad 
border of sand simply runs out of sight. 

The siesta is over in Acapulco because the sun shines 
bright and hot all yeaf long except for patches in the 
August dewy sea,son. And, counting all the sandy coves, 
there are 32 beaches, and you can hunt for white doves, 
and out in the sea the sailfish cruise the blue as thick as 
sardines. A boat costs you less than $30 a day; the best of 
hotels get about $10 a day with meals, and at two joints 
you can dance the mambo on the sand with your shoes off. 
For $f)9, most of which you can pay later, .Air France will 
fly you nonstop from New York lo Mexico City, and $9 
more will put you inAcapulco. I know a place, an American- 
run guest house in a palm grove, where you can while away 
the winter at $5.05 a day, meals included. 

It has been a long sleep, but Acapulco has been Boom- 
ville before. For three centuries, which came to an end in 


1820, Spanish galleons .sailed the route from the Philippines 
loaded with cloves and cinnamon, damask and satin, silk 
and taffeta, ivory and bone, pearls and fine wood furniture. 
Once a year the China Ship, as it came to be known, sailed 
into Acapulco. Its goods were unloaded and tran.sshipped 
overland to Vera Cruz on the Gulf and then shipped across 
the Atlantic to Spain. 

The arrival of the China Ship in Acapulco caused bells to 
peal in Mexico City, reachable then only by a mule track 
known as the China Road. With the goods off-loaded in the 
Pacific port, Acapulco staged a fair that lasted from mid- 
.January to the end of February. It was one of the most 
famous annual expositions of the day, bringing merchants 
from all Mexico, from far-off Peru and from Spain itself, 
swelling the population of 4,000 to a jam-packed 10,000. 

With Mexico free from Spain after the War of Independ- 
ence (1810-20 ), ship lanes closed, jungle grew over the mule 
path and Acapulco went to sleep. It slept a sound siesta for 
a hundred years, or until a road from Mexico City was 
scratched out in 1927. Three years later Carlos Barnard, an 
accountant for an oil company in Tampico, worked his way 
to Acapulco by mule. With $1,100 he bought a piece of land 
at the edge of La Quebrada, a cut that had been chopped in 
the cliffs to permit ocean breezes to cool the town. He built 
three cabins on the edge of the cliff.s, opened them in 1932. 
The sailfishing was marvelous. Barnard bought a 23-foot 
Chris-Craft, had another boat built in Manzanillo, hired 
captains, pushed sailfishing. With his three cabins and a 
cantina, but with the road from Mexico City little better 
than a wagon trail, Barnard nearly starved. In their idle 
hours his bar boys began to bathe in the narrow channel 
formed by two cliffs that rose vis-a-vis. Soon, bar boys be- 
ing boys, they were climbing the rocks. Then jumping off. 
It got to be such a good show they began to pass the hat. 

It wasn’t, as legend persists, Errol Flynn sailing into the 
harbor on the deck of a square-rigger that woke up Aca- 
pulco. It was the war that sealed up the routes to other 
playgrounds. And it was the schoolteachers. “They came,” 
as an oldtimer recalls, “by the jillions, buying up the junk 
in town, staying at little eight- and 10-room hotels for 
$3.50 for three meals.” Then from Mexico City came a 
California promoter named A. C. Blumenthal, and with him 
a blond Swiss orchestra leader named Ernest (Ted) Stauf- 
fer, once of Bern. One moonlit night in June of 1949 
Stauffer, between marriages to Faith Domergue and Hedy 
Lamarr, sat on a rock at La Quebrada and sketched a 
contintied on 2)age 58 
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BASKETBALL BOUNCES IN 


by ROY TERRELL 


I T WAS perhaps only natural that the spotlight should 
remain centered upon football, for the great autumn 
pageant of the American college scene still had to observe 
a few curtain calls. It had been another smash season with 
an old but always delightful plot. The oldest alumnu.s grew 
young once again as he watched it unfold— and the young- 
est coach grew old. All-America halfbacks were born under 
the publicity man’s typewriter touch and blazed to glory 
on the field — or perhaps faded to obscurity under a rattling 
tackle made by a nameless guard. But while bowl teams 


ran through endless rehearsals for the big Jan. 2 finale 
(meanwhile keeping an eye cocked on the governor of Geor- 
gia), a new act slipped onto a corner of the stage. College 
basketball bounced in. 

The entrance attracted more attention in some sections 
than others. There were still those among the old guard of 
the Ivy League who packed away their coonskin coats with 
a steadfast resolution not to stir again until eight-oared 
shells are lowered gently into the Charles and the Thames 
next spring. But elsewhere — well, at the University of 
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For the next 100 days, most college sports headlines 
will go to young fellows in short satin pants. Here is 
a preview of the big show and its cast of characters 


Iowa, where sellout crowds watched Iowa play one of 
the nation’s stoutest football schedules, thousands of fans 
switched over to the Iowa field house on Saturday after- 
noon and joined a national television audience of millions 
in watching the opener against Nebraska. At Ann Arbor, a 
big Michigan end named Ron Kramer tugged off his cleats 
and shoulder pads, slipped into a pair of canvas shoes and 
satin pants and prepared to take over top billing in the 
winter spectacular. At West Point a tall cadet named 
continued on next page 
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BASKETBALi. BOUNCES IN 

continued from page 23 

Don Holleder followed the example of 
Quick Change Artist Kramer, hoping 
to help win another victory over Navy 
on a different field of friendly strife. 

But most of basketball’s cast of char- 
acters— the youngsters who will make 
the college sports headlines for the 
next 100 days — are athletic specialists, 
and basketball is their specialty. Per- 
haps at the head of the cast is a 21- 
year-old named Bill Russell, whose 
presence at San Francisco is the chief 
reason the Dons are expected to be 
again the best college team in the U.S. 

Bill Russell is a 6-foot 10-inch Negro 
from Monroe, Louisiana. His father 
hoped that he would be a left-handed 
baseball pitcher because “only girls 
play basketball.” In high school, after 
the family moved to California, he was 
overshadowed by an older brother who 
was a better athlete; it appeared that 
his family, which had religiously saved 
to send him through college, would in- 
deed have to pay his way. Then Phil 
Woolpert, coach at San Francisco, de- 
cided to risk an athletic scholarship. 
Now, four years later, Russell is de- 
scribed only in superlatives by such 
neutral observers as California Coach 
Pete Newell who says he “is the finest 
individual performer ever on the Pa- 
cific Coast,” and this is an area which 
produced Stanford’s Hank Luisetti and 
Jim Pollard. 

Russell is a tremendously modest 
young man and, even out on the bas- 
ketball court before a game, stands 
awkwardly ill at ease, looking as em- 
barrassed as a teen-age girl in her first 
Bikini bathing suit. But, once in ac- 
tion, he has to be seen to be appreci- 
ated. He covers the court in incredibly 
long strides, goes up in the air to block 
sure baskets (he can high jump six- 
foot-seven) and the next moment is 
down at the other end of the court to 
tip one in for San Francisco. Opening 
the season against Chico State, Russell 
played only part time but still collected 
a handsome 26 rebounds and scored 15 
points. Saturday night, against a good 
Southern California team, he stepped 
up his pace and almost blew the Tro- 
jans off the court. It was like a big boy 
playing keep-away with small boys, 
use’s Tony Psaltis broke for the basket 
all alone; a sure layup for two points. 
Tony jumped in the air, pushed the 
ball confidently against the backboard. 
Out of nowhere a large hand reached 
up and pinned the ball against the 
boards. Bill Russell eased the ball down 
and threw out to a teammate. Ten 


long strides and Russell was under his 
own basket. The teammate missed a 
set shot but the large hand reached up 
again and stuffed the ball in the bas- 
ket. It was that way all night. In the 
first half Russell personally outscored 
the opposition with 19 points and led 
San Francisco to a 34-16 advantage. 
Then he came back to drop in five 
more points, make it 43-18 before his 
coach mercifully pulled him out of the 
game. San Francisco won 58-42. 

If basketball men had to name a 
team right now which would be play- 


With an injured foot hurt in an ath- 
letic club initiation the Tuesday before 
possibly contributing to an off night, 
the big center played only part time, 
scored only seven points. But the season 
is a long one and none of Kentucky’s 
opponents can afford to take much con- 
solation from Burrow’s sore foot. 

Out in the mountain states, where 
Utah is expected to have one of the 
best teams of the year. Coach Jack 
Gardner proudly lists four returning 
starters from last season ’s Skyline Con- 
ference champions. The chief of these 



ing San Francisco in the NCAA finals 
March 24, many of them would say 
Kentucky. This is part reflex action, 
part the reputation of Coach Adolph 
Hupp— and part Bob Burrow. Rupp 
has had seven All-America centers in 
26 years at Kentucky; Burrow, a six- 
foot-seven-inch retired bass horn play- 
er from Texas, may become the eighth. 

Burrow is a friendly young man with 
short-cropped brown hair, a grin and a 
knack for making friends. He majors 
in physical education, makes average 
grades, wants to play pro basketball 
when he finishes college and later be- 
come a coach. Son of a lumberjack. 
Burrow came out of the east Texas pine 
country to become the nation’s No. 1 
junior college player in 1954 with lit- 
tle Lon Morris, a small Baptist school 
w’hich benefited from his presence to 
the tune of 2,191 points. Rupp never 
saw him play until he reported for 
practice last 3 'ear but he accepted Bur- 
row on glowing scouting reports. It 
was a wise decision. Now a senior. Bob 
proved to be a tough and aggressive 
man under the basket, played almost 
every minute of Kentucky’s games last 
year, averaged 19 points a contest and 
earned a reputation as one of the great- 
est rebounders in the nation. “The only 
way to beat Kentucky,” says DePaul 
Coach Ray Meyer, “is to break Bur- 
row’s control of the backboards.” 

Saturday night, as Kentucky beat 
LSU 62-52, Burrow had his troubles. 
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cherub and the build of a football tack- 
le. His normal playing weight is 215 
on a 6-foot-3 frame, which makes him 
about the shortest big-time pivot man 
in the game, but he makes up for it 
with his deceptive speed, a beautiful 
shooting touch and one of the rough- 
est sets of hips and elbows under the 
basket this side of the pros of the Na- 
tional Basketball Association. 

Bunte’s confidence in himself and 
his teammates is supreme. “Shucks, 
coach,” he will tell Gardner, who, like 
all basketball coaches, verges on apo- 
plexy when things fail to go just right, 
“we’ll murder these guys.” And they 
usually do. Last year Bunte, who hooks 
with both hands and can hit on the 
jump and set shot as well, averaged 
19.2 points and once scored 43 against 
Utah State. Saturday, when Utah 
opened the season against Wichita, it 
was an easy game and Bunte didn’t 
have to work too hard. Playing only 
about half the game, he scored 12 
points in a 73-51 Utah victory which 
saddened the initiation of Wichita's 
new, gleaming,' fiying-saucer-shaped 
field house. For once he had no trou- 
ble sleeping after the game. “This one 
wasn’t close at all," Bunte said. “Not 
much to worry over tonight.” 

The antithesis of Utah’s happy war- 
rior is a seven-footer from Dayton 
named Bill Uhl, who lacked something 
last year in the way of confidence and 
aggressiveness but still averaged 18.6 
points a game. While Bunte lives for 
basketball, Uhl seems to be equally 
interested in going into the insurance 
busines.« with his father and brother, 
in water skiing, building hi-fi record 
players and operating his ham radio 
set. He also gained a certain measure 
of fame last winter when Dayton 
moved into New York for a performance 
at Madison Square Garden. Uhl be- 
came probably the tallest acolyte in 
the history of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
by serving Mass for Father Charles 
Collins, Dayton’s dean of students. 

It is hard for Uhl to heed Coach Tom 


Blackburn’s advice and “get tough.” 
As a high school youngster he was tall, 
awkward and self-conscious (“I used 
to hit my head all the time going 
through doorways”) and until his sen- 
ior year in high school, after his 
mother died, shied away from sports. 
He sleeps diagonally in an oversized 
bed but still hangs over at the edges 
and, for a rather unusual reason, likes 
New York best of all the places Day- 
ton plays basketball: it is the only 
place he knows to buy socks for his 
size 17 feet. 

Last year, playing in his quiet, peace- 
able way, Bill Uhl led Dayton in scor- 
ing by hitting more than 45% of his 
shots from the floor, rebounded like a 
big cal and was a giant on defense. 
During the summer he worked us a 
bellboy for Kutsher’s in the New York 
resort area and played basketball under 
Bo.ston Celtics’ Coach Red Auerbach. 
Somehow in the catalytic Catskills he 
found the aggre.s.siveness he lacked last 
year. In the opener last week against 
Pepperdine, Uhl played only a little 
over half the game, scored 16 points in 
a 75-35 victory and caused Pepperdine 
Coach Duck Dowell to compare him 
favorably with Russell. “Russell is a 
little faster but he ha.sn’t the power this 
Uhl has. This guy just runs over you. 
He’s one of the top pro prospects I’ve 
seen.” Two nights later Uhl hit 24 
points in an 87-61 victory over Gusta- 
vus Adolphus. 

Holy Cross ranks somewhere down 
the line when the talk is of such teams 
as San Francisco, Kentucky, Utah and 


Dayton. But the Crusaders may be the 
best in the East and Tom Heinsohn, 
who learned to play the game under a 
street light in Union City, N..I., may 
easily qualify as one of the best any- 
where. Kentucky’s Rupp, without 
qualification, calls Heinsohn one of 
the outstanding players in the nation. 

Heinsohn had an early determina- 
tion about basketball. He remembers 
having to wear gloves and a Macki- 
naw, as a boy, to play the game out- 
side on cold winter nights, sweeping up 
the snow first of course. But Heinsohn 
is also a cartoonist of talent and an 
earnest and intelligent student with an 
86 average while majoring in economics. 

Last year Heinsohn proved he could 
move gracefully despite his six-foot- 
seven, hit from inside or out, rebound 
and pass off. He averaged over 23 
points a game and ran his two-year 
scoring total to 1,049. Saturday night, 
in the opener against St. Anselm’s, he 
started out after Bob Cousy’s all-time 
Holy Cross record of 1,775 points, 
achieved in a four-sea.son career. As 
the Crusaders rolled up an 80-55 vic- 
tory, Heinsohn tossed in 23 effortless 
points, picked off a dozen or so re- 
bounds, blocked St. Anselm’s shots and 
captained the team with assurance. 
In short. Holy Cross appears to have 
found this year’s successor to LaSalle’s 
fabulous Tom Gola. 

But these five stars— and these five 
teams — are only a handful of the head- 
line makers as the 1955-56 season be- 
gins. Here are more to watch, sectioo 
by section. 


A SECtJON-BY-SECTION PREVIEW 


THE MIDWEST. In the Big Ten, it’s lowa 
—maybe. The Hawkeyes, defending 
champions, lost only Deacon Davig by 
graduation and have back a wonder- 
fully balanced team. Forward Carl 
Cain may be the standout but they’re 
all good — and that is Iowa’s strength. 
Illinois will be a strong challenger with 
a very promising sophomore— S'?" Ted 
Caiazza — threatening to crack an all- 
letterman lineup. And Indiana has 
enough good sophomores to be strong 
despite its loss of a great player in Don 
Schlundt. The best basketball player 
in the league— and certainly one of the 
finest shots in the country— could be 
Robin Freeman, whose Ohio State 
team is not expected to worry the 
leaders too much over the season. 

In the Big Seven, Kansas has one of 
the best basketball players in the world. 
But he won’t be able to help Phog 
-\llen’s varsity this year because Wilt 
(The Stilt) Chamberlain is a freshman. 


Even so, Kansas should challenge Colo- 
rado, a surprise NCAA semifinalist last 
year, right down to the finish. Kansas 
has one of the good ones in high-scoring 
guard Dallas Dobbs, while Colorado 
points with pride to a handsome 6'4*’ 
rebounder named Jim Ranglos and 
6'7" center George Hannah. Missouri, 
a definite contender, has perhaps the 
league’s best all-round player in Norm 
Stewart. Nebraska is building hopeful- 
ly around last year’s fine sophomore, 
Rex Ekwall. 

Bradley returns to the Missouri Val- 
ley and although probably not quite 
ready to bid for the championship, helps 
to make this, as usual, one of the coun- 
try’s best-balanced conferences. Hous- 
ton, with 7-foot Don Boldebuck one 
of the top scorers and rebounders, is 
favored. Oklahoma A & M should rank 
with St. Louis as a strong contender 
but lacks a player with the all-round 
continued on page 67 
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WONDERFUL WORLD eoHlinued 


DUCKS COME COLD ON THE 


PHOTOCKAPHS BY ED STEIN 


PRAIRIE Fighting a near blizzard. 17® temperatures and a 40-niph 

wind, eight Minneapolis business executives spent three 
days hunting ducks along the southeastern edge of Lake 
Manitoba, Canada. Their reward: 149 plump mallards and 
other ducks, plus plenty to talk about until next autumn 






GAMESMANSHIP 


politics is the art of belonging {inclusion 
as opposed to exclusion). Last week three 
Democrats let it be known that they are 


citizens of the world of sport. With a big 
elephant in their sights, they were pictured 
with bags of wild turkey, sailfish and deer 


SHOOTING CANDIDATE Avefell Harriiuan of 
Nfcw York and happy host, Kepresentative Frank W. 
Boykin, exult over •22-poun(l wild turkey Harriman 
downed with his li-gauge Purdy shotgun on the Con- 
gressman’s 100,000-acre preserve at McInto.sh, Ala. 


Adlai Stevenson, in Miami to 
drum up support for 'o6, holds 
up six-fool, 4->-pnund sailfish he 
landed aboard Clarence Fine’s 
yacht, Mark-O-l 1 1 , after a 28- 
minuie buttle. At left is yacht 
skipper, Captain Charles North. 


DEAD SHOT CANDIDATE 

Estes Kefauver {left) gives once- 
over to 10-point buck deer he 
bagged on the Stonewall, Texas 
ranch of Lyndon B. Johnson, 
Senate majority leader and a 
long-time friend. Kefauver got 
the deer with his first shot. 


► 
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PART II 


ILLUSTIIATIONS BY RUSSELL HOBAN 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF EIGHTH AVENUE 


Continuing his tour of Dr. Stillman’s campus, the center of the Sweet Science 
in America, boxing’s eminent historian pays a visit to its renowned saloon 

by A. J. LIEBLING 


O NE THING about the Sweet Science upon which all 
initiates are in agreement is that it used to be better. 
The exact period at which it was better, however, varies 
in direct ratio with the age of the fellow telling about it; 
if he wa.s a fighter, it always turns out to be the time when 
he was fighting, and if a fight writer, the years before he 
began to get bored with w'hat he was doing. Fight writers, 
since they last longer than boxers, are the most persistent 
howlers after antiquity; but Doctor Jack Kearns, the doyen 
of active fight managers who are doing all right, turned on 
them in 19.52, when they were being particularly derisive 
of his current meal ticket, Joey Maxim, a light heavy- 
weight who, Kearns said, was as good as Dempsey except 
he couldn't hit. Since Dempsey could do little else, this 
was a combination of big talk and veracity illustrative 
of the Doctor’s genius. Back in 1919 and the subsequent 
years of universal inflation, Kearns had Dempsey, and 
the older fight writers of the time used to ask what good 
man he ever licked. “They said Corbett would of killed 
him,” Dr. Kearns recalled. 

The reason Kearns has more perspective than most old- 
timers is that he is still eating in expensive restaurants. 
“What right have the writers got to beef?” the good Doctor 
wanted to know. “In the old days they used to have good 
fight u'THers. That Damon Runyon, before he went on 
the wagon, could lay on the floor and write better than 
most of these guys.” 

Writers were always nostalgic. William E. Harding, the 
sporting editor of the Police Gnzeiie, who was the undis- 
puted leader of critical thought in the ’80s when that pub- 
lication was the rabies of the law for the American milling 
world, held that Jem Mace, the English Gypsy, was “the 
most scientific pugilist that ever stood in a ring.” Mace had 
retired in 1871. Harding, whose woodcut portrait shows a 
figure of superb dignity in a wing collar, stock and frock 
coat, with two feet of watch chain cascading down his stom- 
ach and his elbow on an Empire desk, rendered the opinion 


in 1881 , when he reported the Sweet Science in a state of gal- 
loping decline. The heavyweight champion (bare knuckles) 
was Paddy Ryan, and the challenger a young fellow named 
John L. Sullivan, who, Harding said, was a mere boxer, a 
glove-fighter. Mace, according to Harding, would have con- 
futed the two of them in a simultaneous disputation. 

Yet 1851, when Mace was launching his career by knock- 
ing out Jack Pratt of Norwich in eight rounds that lasted a 
mere 59 minutes — a round under London Prize Ring rules 
ended only with a knockdown —was a year made noteworthy 
in English literature by the publication of Lavengro, in 
which George Borrow lamented the downfall of the ring. 
Borrow said there hadn’t been a true good bit of stuff 
since Tom Spring, who retired as champion in 1824, when 
Borrow was 21. Tom Spring lakes us back to the glorious 
days of Pierce Egan— the fighting son of Clio, the Muse of 
history— who covered the combats of heroes for some 30 
years and published them in magazines of his own edit- 
ing for nearly that long. Egan, a better fight w'riter than 
Runyon or Harding or William Hazlitt— w’ho was a dilet- 
tante — was not a pitched-battle man himself. He believed 
in the division of labor. Egan recognized, as he wrote after 
the demolition of Dandy Williams, a highly touted gentle- 
man boxer, by Josh Hudson, the “True Blue Bulldog” Brit- 
ish pugilist, in 1820, that “Drummers and boxers, to ac- 
quire excellence, must begin young. There is a peculiar nim- 
bleness of the u-rist and exercise of the shoulder required 
that is only obtained from growth and practice.” 

From about 1800 on to the 1820s, the fighters, trainers, 
seconds, betting men, the idly curious and the swells who 
backed fighters for heavy sums— a fighter was smalltime 
until he found a patron— used to assemble daily at the 
Fives Court, a covered handball court in St. Martin’s Street, 
near what is now Leicester Square, to spar and watch the 
sparring. It was the place where fighters learned from other 
fighters, where they could show their stuff, where they did 
continued on next page 
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AT THE GTM. UNOCR HIS TRAINCK S CYC. A BATTERCO VETERAM TARES HIS KANOS WHILE MANAGERS CONFER ON BOUTS FOR VOUNCER MEN 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF EIGHTH AVENUE 

continued /rom page dS 


part of their conditioning and where a 
lot of matches were made. The Fives 
Court was in short the Stillman’s Gym 
of Lord Byron’s England, and Byron 
would hang out there between cantos 
when his mistresses’ husbands were all 
in town at the same time. He liked to 
spar, but not in public. John Jackson, a 
retired champion of England, would 
come to his lordship’s rooms in the 
Albany and spar with him, sometimes 
for an hour at a time. Jackson conned 
his lordship into thinking he had a hell 
of a right hand; he advised him never 
to let it go at a husband or he might 
kill him and have to marry the widow. 
There are no swell backers around Still- 
man’s now, but there is some Garment 
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Center money, and some of the boys 
are hoping to interest Robert R. Young 
and a couple of Texas oilmen. Admis- 
sion to the Fives Court was 3s., or 75c 
at the old rate of exchange; Stillman's 
gets only SOfi now, but there is no add- 
ed attraction like Byron. 

“Some are of the opinion that Spar- 
ring is of no great use,’’ Egan wrote, 
“and that it takes from the natural 
powers of manhood, while it only 
teaches finesses, that cannot prove 
hurtful to a courageous adversary. 
This, however, is merely reviving an 
opinion maintained by the pupils of 
the Old School, in which strength gen- 
erally prevailed over skill.’’ 

Whitey Bimstein, Freddie Brown 


and other lights of the faculty at the 
University of Eighth Avenue get a 
number of young fighters who have 
Old School opinions on this subject, 
but they generally iron them out by 
putting them in with some six-round 
kid who proves how hurtful a little 
finesse can be. Irving Cohen, the 
mildest-mannered of fight managers, a 
plump, fair little man with a wide 
baby-blue stare, says: “Fighting is like 
education. The four-round fights are 
elementary school. Six-rounders is high 
school. Feature bouts is college, but 
nowadays without the small clubs we 
got too many boys in college without 
sufficient preparation.” 

Ten years or so ago Cohen as man- 
ager and Bimstein as trainer had a boy 
who would have worn the Old School 
continued on page 46 
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COLUMWA 


)ftAN6EIUtO. 


Whether vou're driving on high-speed highways 
or city streets, the extra strength of nylon tire 
cord protects against bruise damage, heat build- 
up and the added strains put on today's tires by 
power getaway, steering, braking. 


• Developed to take the terrific landing impact 
of heavy bombers, nylon cord tires are now 
standard equipment on commercial airliners. And 
billions of miles of use in heavy-duty truck tires 
have proved nylon’s superiority. 


• You'll find that nylon cord tires give priceless 
extro protection to you and your family -> yet 
cost very little more. 


(Du Pont produces the nylon fiber, lec^ding tire manuheluttfs 
moke nylon cord tires — in conventional or tubeless types.) 
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BADGERED DOG 


Once the most clLslLked of breeds, dachshunds have outlived 
their wartime stigma and now rank fifth as favorite pets 

by REGINALD WELLS 


F ku uOf;s in the history of man have been subjected to as much 
ridicule and invective as the German dachshund or "badger dog.” 
Long in the trunk and low-slung on bent legs, these former hunting dogs 
of Austrian nobility have always .suffered at the hand.s of the so-called 
humori.sts, particularly cartoonists who made them in wartime the sym- 
bol of enemy Germany. One look at a dachshund’s peculiar shape and 
most people start laughing without quite knowing why. Often referred 
to as the "sausage dog," the dachshund has been called "half a dog high 
and a dog and a half long” or, alternatively, "the dog that is sold by the 
yard.” It makes an ideal family dog. claims another source, "because all 
the family can per it at the same time.” 

In spite of— or perhaps because of— its odef appearance, more ancf 
more people are wanting to pet it all the time. The brt'ed is, in fact, 
enjoying an unprecedented boom in popularity, which breeders confess 
far exceeds anything they anticipated. There are many reasons for the 

continuvd oh next page 




WIKK-HAIUKI) CHAMIMON Moat Arab 
lleft) j-s one of ihe be.sl of his variety in the 
U.S. Coarse hair conies from terrier cross. 



L(>N<i-HAIItI-:i) AND SMOOTH variHies of brfod arp rpprespn(p<l fflfjorpl by Cham- 
pion Roddy df Sangpur and Hihope Joy, a black-and-ian standard bitch. Long- 
haired dachshunds are believed to be an old variety produced by spaniel crossbreeding. 
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BADGERED DOG 

coiilinufd fr</m paijc J7 


dachshunds’ popularity other than its 
lambent charm; they are little or no 
trouble to keep, are economical to 
feed, do not need their ears cropped or 
tails docked, are exceptionally clean 
and thrive on apartment living. 

First introduced to America in the 
late ’70s and registered by the Amer- 
ican Kennel Club in 1885, dachshunds 
hit their all-time low in popularity 
during World War I when, along with 
everything else associated with Teu- 
tonic origin, they were suspected of 
treason or at least dangerous thoughts. 
The public disapproval of the breed 
reached such intensity that, along with 
sauerkraut (which overnight became 
‘‘liberty cabbage”), the dachshund of- 
ficially changed its name, calling itself 
‘‘badger dog” for a few years. 

USED AS WAR DOGS 

A week after World War II was de- 
clared, the Dachshund Club of Amer- 
ica — national association of dachshund 
owners— received reports that dachs- 
hunds were being stoned in the streets 
and kicked and that many were hav- 
ing tin cans tied to their tails. Deter- 
mined that their breed should not 
again suffer as it had during the first 
world war, the breeders’ club success- 
fully carried on a vigorous public re- 
lations campaign directed at editors 
and cartoonists in particular. Their ef- 
forts were aided considerably by such 
dachshunds as .John Chaff’s Zep v 
Waldbach which, as a war dog in the 


Italian and North African campaigns, 
reached hero status after uncovering, 
along with another dachshund, over 
600 enemy mines. The popularity of 
the breed was kept up throughout the 
hostilities and at war's end the dachs- 
hund began its climb to its present em- 
inence. There are now about 100,000 
registered dachshunds in the U.S. and 
they rank fifth in registration after 
beagles, boxers, cockers and Chihua- 
huas. In 1926, by comparison, there 
were only 23 dachshunds registered in 
this country. 

The origin of the dachshund is diffi- 
cult to trace. The historical facts of the 
breed’s development are no longer sep- 
arable from the background of myth in 
which they are imbedded. Dachshund 
lovers, with more zeal than accuracy, 
variously claim that their dogs’ an- 
cestors turned the spit in England, 
were the pets of ancient Egypt’s phar- 
aohs, were cousins to the Pekingese 
owned by Chinese royalty, were hunt- 
ers in France and Belgium and were 
even found as mummified remains of 
the Inca civilization. 

Actually, the earliest known records 
of dogs hunting badgers are contained 
in woodcuts published in 1560, and 
the German name Dachshund (pro- 
nounced “doxhoont”) was being used 
as early as 1681 . According to Laurence 
Horswell, a dachshund authority, ‘‘the 
real origin of the breed is embraced 
in the 300 years (1550-1850) during 
continued on next page 



DACHSHUND CONFORMATION: In 

general, the body -should be long, compact 
and clo.se to the ground. The clean-cut head 
must taper uniformly and the forequarters 


should be muscular, compact, with leg.s vor- 
tical in profile and covering the deepest I 
point of chest. The upper arm should be I 
close to the ribs; hindijuarter.s well rounded. I 
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New Sty le, New Beauty 
it's tine New Estwiny 


A REAL MAN'S GIFT 
FOR HOME AND HOBBIES 

Eslwing makes Ihe world's 
only ONE PIECE hammers, 
hatchets and axes. They're 
GUARANTEED UNBREAK- 
ABLE in all normal use. 
The shock absorbing grip 
is made of GENUINE 
LEATHER. 



Beautifully gift boxed . . . 
Ask for Eslwing in either 
Brite-Chrome or high pol- 
ish finish at all leading 
hardware stores. 


S«nd I0*^(or 


Bstwing Mfg. Co., Dept. 12-Y Rockford, III. 
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“Harrumph... Must tiy 
her recipe sometime.” 


YeS/yes, Angostura leads a double life! 

From Sinj^apore to South Bend, 
folks are using Angostura in soups, 
mince pies, morning-after tomato 
juice-or with holiday gift whiskey. 
For a Christmas stocking full of 
flavor, don’t forget the Angostura! 




Indispensable in drinks . . . 

Irresistible in foodsl 


From Here 
to a 

Certainty 

Xow they’re talking about a 
four-clay week. 

It may not come next week, 
or the week after. But it’s 
bound to come. 

What will happen? 

Same as happened to the 
five-day week. When people 
spend less time working, they 
spend more time playing. 

When they spend more time 
playing, they’re naturally 
more interested in magazines 
like SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

More than 600,000 families 
already read it. And read it 
with real devotion. 

. . . That’s from here to a 
certainty. 


BADGERED DOG 

continued from page 39 

which German foresters and gamekeep- some to be either a distinct species of 

ers, along with landowning noblemen, its own or a sub-variety of the smooth 

sought to produce a badger dog capa- dachshund brought about by a cross 

ble of fighting his prey underground.” with the water spaniel. 

The primary requirements were Wire-haired dachshunds evolved 
short legs and a comparatively slender early in the 19th century as a result of 

body so that the dog could maneuver a cross with the wire-haired pinscher 

in tight burrows underground. Since and the English Dandie Dinmont. They 

the air supply was limited, chests and were developed primarily to provide a 

lungs had to be well developed in wiry terrier-type coat as protection 

length, too. Other characteristics were against foul weather and brambles, 
acquired as selective breeding contin- 

ucd. A long neck and tapered muazle """'"t-K -cnE.s.NG 
gave almost rapierlike efficiency to The original color of dachshunds was 
the dog’s head, and an clastic skin brown (now officially called red) but 

which was loose enough to stretch and very numerous today are the black and 

slip when going through tight .spots tan. There have been, and still are, 

of the burrow but which would snap albinistic variants, including dapples, 

back into place and leave no grab- chocolates and a gray which is known 

holds for the adversary completed as “blue.” In the wire-haired variety 

the functional attributes of the good a color called "wild boar” — a tweedy- 

badger dog. looking salt-and-pepper mixture— is 

All these qualities are still combined desirable, 
in the dachshunds of today; and, al- Currently gaining popularity in this 
though few are used for their original country are miniature dachshunds 
purpose of hunting badgers, they are (weight under nine pounds when adult) 
judged in show competition against a which are being bred in all varieties, 
standard based on the original func- To those who have owned dachs- 
tional purpose of the breed. hunds their growing popularity is quite 

Although it is the short-haired, or understandable. Born comics with a 
smooth, variety of dachshund which is droll expression, they have little doggy 
best known in the U.S.— estimated at odor, are completely self-reliant, thrive 
80VL of the breed— there are two other in all climates, readily take to trans- 
\-arietie.s currently recognized by the portation and are just a.s much at 
American Kennel Club, the long- home in an apartment as on a farm, 
haired and the wire-haired dachshund. Their stigma now long since out- 
The long-haired variety has existed lived, dachshunds can look forward to 
since earliest times and is believed by a very bright future. 



“Hartley, thank God you've cy?Me/” 
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TENNIS 

by JAMES MURRAY 
and WHITNEY TOWER 


TWO FINE TENNIS PLAYERS NAMED 
GONZALES AND TRABERT START A 
SWING THROUGH SIX CONTINENTS 
THIS WEEK TO SEE WHO IS CHAMP 


AS THE LEADING AMATEURS knOW it, 
Xx the game of tennis is a game of 
good fun and fortune, a way to dashing 
headlines and an easy passage to a 
world tour with all expenses paid. With 
the professionals it is slightly differ- 
ent. One— and only one of them— hits 
the world-tour jackpot. The winner is 
asked if he’d like to try his luck again, 
the loser is usually told to look for 
other employment. 

The professional tour promoted by 
former Champ Jack Kramer, which 
opens in New York this week, is only for 
the hardy. It will last 15 months. It 
will play before a quarter of a million 
spectators on six continents. It may, 
somewhere along the line, establish a 
world tennis champion. And it may 
even make money. 

Kramer, a couple of months back, 
had what he thought was a natural 
promotion. He had as his star attrac- 
tion two-time U.S. Champion Tony 
Trabert. And to test the ability of the 
young crew-cut Cincinnatian he was 
counting heavily on Australian Davis 
Cup Stars Lew Hoad and Ken Rose- 
wall, both of whom, says Kramer, gave 
him signed agreements that they would 
turn professional. Neither, however, 
did. Although he was obviously con- 
cerned over the loss of Hoad and Rose- 
wall, Kramerstill had apian: hehimself 
would play Trabert, who— despite his 
Davis Cup loss to Hoad— was heralded 
as the world’s No. 1 amateur on the ba- 
sis of victories in both the Wimbledon 
and U.S. championships without the 
loss of a single set. When Kramer gave 
out the word, hegotitright back— from 
one Pancho Gonzale.s who, with full 
backing from the press, clain.ed that he 
and not Jack Kramer was entitled to a 
shot at this upstart named Trabert. 
AmonghisqualificationsGonzales bold- 
ly pointed out that he had proved in the 
last two seasons there wasn’t a pro in 
the world— not Sedgman, McGregor, 
Segura. Budge or anyone else— who 
had been able to get the better of him. 
With an appropriate sense of promotion 
and a hungry eye on advance sales, 
Kramer hurriedly reneged and agreed 
that Gonzales was indeed just the man 
to inject a show-stopping act into the 
tennis circus. 


As his opening act Kramer is offering 
a bandy-legged little Ecuadorian, Pan- 
cho Segura, who manages to rank just 
behind Gonzales as the second-best 
professional in the world, against Rex 
Hartwig, the Australian also-ran, a 
temperamental man who is as apt to 
serve up a sulk as he is an ace. In fair- 
ness to Hartwig it may be said that he 
is regarded as one of the game's all- 
time outstanding right-court doubles 
players. As Trabert is probably the 
game’s most proficient left-court dou- 
bles man alive today, it is conceivable 
that the match, in which Hartwig and 
Trabert will pair against the two Pan- 
chos, could be the highlight of the 
whole show. 

For all that Kramer is putting into 
his promotion, the old pro is taking a 
big gamble to make a profit. Trabert 
has a guarantee of $75,000; Hartwig a 
$30,000 guarantee, Gonzales a $15,000 
guarantee and Segura a $12,500 guar- 
antee. When the tour moves abroad 
(where Frank Sedgman is expected to 
replace Segura) pay scales will come in 


for a revision. Kramer's own rewards 
will be speculatory ; the prestige of pro- 
moting and 45% of every dollar the 
tour grosses over $140,000 (most suc- 
cessful tour to date: 1953, with Kra- 
mer, Sedgman, McGregor and Segura, 
which grossed $304,000). “This last 
tour,” says Kramer, “did only $126,- 
000. If it does as poorly this year I 
won’t have enough left to string my 
own racket.” 

Uncertainty adds excitement, and 
the Trabert-Gonzales match could 
emerge as the greatest of any series. 
There is no love lost between the two 
stars. Gonzales has had to fight for po- 
sition all the way up the line. He 
hasn’t forgotten the days when as a 
fun-loving Mexican-American of 15 he 
skipped school so often that southern 
California tennis authorities refused 
him invitations to the top tournaments 
and, in effect, drove him to work out his 
own game on the public park courts 
while his better-disciplined contempo- 
raries were enjoying the coaching and 
recreational facilities of the Los Ange- 
les Tennis Club. Today Gonzales in- 
sists he’s the best in the world. Pancho 
also recently revealed bluntly: "I’m 
not satisfied with the financial arrange- 
ments, but I had to agree to Kramer’s 
terms to establish myself as No. 1.” 

Gonzales must be favored on two 
counts: his tremendous service and his 
valuable experience on indoor courts 
continued on next page 



"HAVE RACKETS— will travel” is the as they start pro tour. On the courts for 
common slogan of Gonzales and Trabert the next 15 months their smiles will vanish. 
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where the physical setup and lighting 
vary nightly. In Trabert’s favor one 
can point out an ever-present compet- 
itive spirit and a belter-than-average 
ability to deal with strong serves. "The 
indoor game,” says Bill Talbert, Tra- 
bert’s former Davis Cup captain and 
personal coach, "requires that a player 
constantly move in to meet the ball in- 
stead of waiting until the ball reaches 
the player. Tony has had enough e.\- 
perience indoors not to be fooled by 
the change in bounce or speed. 1 think 
he'll do all right.” Although Gonzales 
is considered by most veteran observ- 
ers capable of sweeping Trabert clean 
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TOUR FACTS & FIGURES 

EVENT: J»eh Kramer's third professional 
tour, covering the United States, South 
America, Europe, Asia, .Australia and Af- 
rica in 15 months. 

PLAYERS: Tony Trabert, 25, U.S. amateur 
champion, 1953, '55; Wimbledon cham- 
pion, 1955; just turned pro. 

Richard Gonza(e», 27, U.S- amateur cham- 
pion, 1948-49; turned pro 1949. 

Francisco Segura, 34, ihree-timc intercol- 
legiate champion; turned pro 1947. 

Re> Hartwig, 26, member of Australian 
Davis Cup team; just turned pro. 
PAIRINGS: Trabert vs. Gonzales, best of 
five sets; Segura vs. Hartwig, one set; 
Segura and Gonzales vs. Hartwig and Tra- 
bert, best of throe sets. 

OPENING NIGHT: December 9, Madison 
Sijuare Garden, Now York City, 8:30 p.m. 

I See Coming Events for subsequent 
schedules I . 


off the courts. Promoter Kramer thinks 
that isn’t likely. "I have a great 
amount of confidence in Trabert as a 
competitor,” he says. "I think Gonzales 
has proven himself, and now it’s up to 
Trabert to prove himself. He’s work- 
ing hard at it and I’m sure he will.” 

Last week, before the tour started 
its 100-match, 100,000-mile U.S. leg, 
Trabert and Gonzales were putting the 
finishing touches on their "big” games. 
After the Madison Square Garden pre- 
miere the circus moves on to the road: 
first by air to a few major cities, then 
via a modern caravan of station wagons 
carrying a portable canva.s duck court, 
block-and-tackle net posts, 36 dozen 
tennis balls — and even 4.000 au.xiliary 
programs for the towns where promo- 
ters cannot afford to printtheirown. At 
the end of the run Kramer hopes he’ll 
be able to afford to print an even better 
program for 19.57 — a program, for in- 
stance, that would feature the Gon- 
zales-Trabert winner against Lew 
Hoad or Ken Rosewall. end 
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ing the first 11 weeks the Rams, Chica- blocked place kick, rarest defensive coup in pro ranks, is executed by Giant Pat 
go Bears, Baltimore Colts and Green Knight (34) who deflects Lou Groza’s attempt in last seconds of game with Cleveland. 


winding up his 35-year coaching ca- 
reer) started building up a fearsome 
cadre of football’s offensive weapons 
— ends and backs; the ends for the 
sudden-death touchdown pass, the 
quarterbacks to throw and running 
backs to keep the defense honest. 
Among the Bears’ younger generation 
these days, Fullback Rick Casares is 
one of the league’s truly great full- 
backs, Quarterback Ed Brown ranks 
second among the passers, and fine 
ends like Bill McColl, Gene Schroeder 
and Harlon Hill are sometimes used 
all at once to give opponents the 
heebie-jeebies. 

This year the draft positions are 
somewhat reversed. As a sort of early 
wedge against Canadian raids, the pros 
drafted their first three rounds in late 
November with the rest of the draft to 
follow in January, as usual. The 49ers 
got All-Americas Earl Morrall and 
Bruce Bosley. Detroit chose Howard 
Cassady, who won the Heisman Award. 
The Eagles picked Bob Pellegrini and 
Frank D’Agostino, All-America iine- 
men. Pittsburgh, which won this 
year’s bonus choice, took Gary GUck, 
a little-known quarterback from Col- 
orado A&M. 

'Fop college stars are not always 
foolproof. One year as its first choice a 
team selected an All-Star back and sad- 
ly discovered he wasn’t bright enough 
to learn the offensive plays— some- 
thing some of the other teams knew 
in advance. But despite such risks the 
odds are that this year’s draft will 
again serve to produce more and livelier 
cliffhangers for years to come. e'TTo) 


FOOTBALL 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


T hb score is tied at 35-35 with only 
25 seconds left in the game. Lou 
Groza, the Cleveland Browns’ tackle, 
is standing on the New York Giants’ 
21-yard line plunging his right toe into 
a football held by his teammate Tom- 
my James. The ball travels only a cou- 
ple of yards before it is deflected by 
thegroping hand of Pat Knight, a charg- 
ing Giant defender. Knight has found 
a clear lane to the kicker because Mau- 
rice Bassett, the Cleveland fullback, 
moves over to block the outside man. 
The Giants take possession, and with 
only one play left the cliffhanger ends 
in a draw. 

Over and over again this year— 19 
times in 66 games to be exact— the 12 
members of the National Football 
League have enacted one of these cliff- 
hangers, as they like to call them: 
games in which the score had been so 
close that the last play could (and 
sometimes did) change it. Actually, 
the blocking of Groza’s kick was more 
the exception than the rule, since many 
of these Garrison finishes have been cli- 
maxed by successful place kicks, as in 
Philadelphia that same Sunday when 
Les Richter’s gave the Los Angeles 
Rams a 23-21 victory over the Phila- 
delphia Eagles. 

The year of the cliffhanger might 
well be the title of a season in which 
the pros have never been more evenly 
matched, game for game. Poor Phila- 
delphia, dismally mired in the ruck of 
the Eastern Division with a 4-6-1 rec- 
ord, has dropped three cliffhangers, the 
largest by a four-point margin to the 
Browns. Had these games gone the 
other way, the Eagles would now enter 
the final Sunday tied with the Browns 
for the lead. And had the Browns’ 
three cliffhangers gone against them, 
the Eagles would be leading! But that’s 
football— pro football, anyway— and 
the proof that class still tells is offered 
by those same old Browns, who have 
already won their sixth division title 
in six tries. 

So you have to look to the Western 
Division for statistical proof of the un- 
deniable fact that the entire league 
has never been better balanced. Dur- 


Bay Packers have been tossing the lead 
around like a medicine ball, and with 
only one game left the Rams and Bears 
are still fighting it out. 

The pros can thank their orderly and 
sensible player draft for this healthy 
state of affairs. Last year the Detroit 
Lions, San Francisco 49ers and Bears 
were the division terrors; this year the 
Lions and 49ers are the doormats while 
the Packers and Colts, last year’s door- 
mats, are real trouble. In all cases it’s 
the new men — or lack of them — who 
have spelled the difference. Baltimore, 
at the bottom of the league, spent 
plenty of scouting money and had two 
of the first three choices last winter (one 
through the bonus choice). They took 
Shaw and Ameche, the tnainsprings in 
this year’s attack. They have 12 rook- 
ies on the 33-man squad, seven of them 
starters. On the other hand, the Lions 
and 49ers are short on fresh talent 
while their veterans are getting slower 
and more fragile. 

A FLARSOWE CADRE 

But the real power of the draft is to 
be found in the current success of 
George Halas’ Bears. After his misera- 
ble 1952 season, Halas (who is this year 
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BOXING 


by BUOO SCHULBERG 


ONE OF THE GREAT FIGHTERS OF 
ALL TIME, SUGAR RAY ROBINSON, 
MAKES HIS COMEBACK BID THIS 
WEEK. HE’S FIGHTING BIG ODDS 


I N a period when the art of boxing 
was sliding into its decadence, Sugar 
Ray Robinson boxed like a throwback 
to the brilliant 1910s and ’20s. In those 
days when you described a man as a 
great boxer, you didn’t mean that he 
was merely an elusive footwork artist 
and rapid but delicate jabber like our 
Zulueta or Johnny Gonsalves. When 
you boxed well, you knew not only 
how to avoid punishment, but how to 
deal it out strategically. 

That was the way of Sugar Ray. I 
first saw him nearly 1") years ago when 
he wa.s only a year and a dozen fights 
out of tlie amateurs. But he was one 
of those naturals, like Joe DiMaggio 
and Ernest Hemingway. He had .speed 
and grace and cleverness and power 
and endurance and passion. In his sec- 
ond year as a pro he had beaten Sam- 
my Angott, Marty Servo and Fritzie 
Zivic. His 27th light, nearly 14 years 
ago, wa.s a return match with Zivic 
and he let the fight game know he was 
ready for the w-elterweight title by 
knocking out the ex-ohampion. 

Sugar Ray was a picture fighter in 
those early ’40s. He liad the long, slen- 
der. rippling-muscled legs of a dancer. 
If you wanted to box, he outboxed 
you, and if you wanted to fight, he 
outfought you. There was not a wel- 
terweight in the world who could touch 
him then; perhaps there never was. 
They wouldn’t let him fight for the 
title because, held officially by a vinci- 
ble champion called Red Cochrane, it 
was the personal property of the boys 
in the back room. To get work, Ray 
moved in on the middleweights. He 
beat Jake LaMotta in October, 1942. 
Ray had to fight four more years and 
win 38 more bouts before they finally 
let him try for the welterweight title. 
Red Cochrane had ducked him and 
retired. His successor as “champion,” 
Marty Servo, had ducked him and re- 
tired. Now Tommy Bell, a colored wel- 
terweight trial horse, met Sugar in an 
“elimination” bout for the title. Ray 
was knocked dizzy in the second round. 
He looked all in at the end of four. It 
took him a few more rounds to pull 
himself together again. By the 11th he 
was the Sugar Ray the Garden regu- 
lars had learned never to bet against. 


.After five and a half years of dreary 
run-arounds, the welterweights hafl a 
champion who won his fights in the 
ring. It was a refreshing change. 

There was that winter night in Chi- 
cago when Ray cliallenged La.Motta 
for the middleweight title. The experts 
had faulted Robinson as one great wel- 
terweight who was too frail, too slight, 
too .short on ruggednGs.s, ever to stay 
up there with the best of the middle- 
weights. But that night in Chicago 
against the vicious bull of the Bronx he 
fought beautifully, fiercely, until the 
13th round, when lie hit Jake with 
enough combinations to drop a dozen 
middleweigbt.s. Jake flidn’t drop; he 
just stood there, a bloody, stubborn 
heap of riesh wailing for more. 

Sugar Ray toured Europe, a golden 
boy with a black skin. He was the dar- 
ling of Pari.s. They mobbed his fuclisia 
Cadillac. It was a wonderful spring 
and summer in Zurich, .Antwerp, Lioge, 
Turin — until Randy Turpin, awkward, 
hard-hitting, a lesser playboy, took his 
title away in London. 



“We’re dueling over 


I saw Ray, with a bloody eye, take 
the title back from Turpin with a pas- 
sionate outburst in the 10th round in 
the New A'ork return match. This was 
a rich, slipping, aging Ray Robinson. 
Good enough, though, totake themea.s- 
ure of the fading Graziano and an up- 
and-coming Bobo Olson. Good enough 
to look like a shoo-in to turn the trick 
no middleweight champion has ever 
been able to do: win the light heavy- 
weight crown. After 12 rounds in the 
A'ankee Stadium he was so far in front 
of Joey Maxim tliat he couldn’t lose 
unless he was knocked out. But it was 
130® under the lights on an airless sum- 
mer night, and at the end of the 13th, 
with punchless Joey as an innocent by- 
stander, Ray collapsed from the heat. 

Retirement. Honor. Money. I’ll 
know when I’m through, Robinson had 
boasted. But the big pay nights and 
the fickle idolaters sing a siren song. 

Joe Rindone, who fights as if he was 
born to suffer, was chosen as victim 
No. 1 on Ray’s retread hit parade. Joe 
obliged by getting him.self knocked out 
in the sixth round. The durable, for- 
waril-moving, uninspired but unintimi- 
dated Tiger Jones was nominated as 
foil No. 2, but this sturdy second-rate 
Tiger forgot to read the script. He plain 
beat the stan'h out of the disenchanted 
Sugar Ray. Finally they put Ray in 
with the leading middleweight con- 
tender, the slippery and over-cautious 
Castellani. Ray won on spirit and some 



you, Mr. Devereux!” 
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two-handed flurries but his legs were 
dragging at the end of 10. 

And now the stage is set for Act III 
in the drama of Sugar Ray. In the same 
ring w’here he won his title gloriou-sly, 
he aspires once more to rule the middle- 
weights. It is a fight no fan should miss, 
if only because it belongs to the history 
of the ring, to the tragedy of a game 
that devours even the most gifted and 
the most canny of its children. 

Maybe Robinson, off his timing and 
slower on his marvelous, dancing legs, 
can paste together his experience and 
passion and take the 27-year-old Bobo 
Olson out early. But the gamblers, who 
always went with this phenomenal win- 
ner (137 pro battles), are laying 3-1 the 
Sugar has melted away. 

• 

In Boston last week, however, age 
once more gave the back of its hand 
to upstart youth. It was like sitting 
through the same movie twice as Car- 
men Basilio and Tony DeMarco met 
for their title rematch. Carmen took a 
beating in the early rounds, Tony ran 
out of gas about the ninth, Carmen 
clobbered Tony into insensate submis- 
sion in the 12th. It was the same script 
as in Syracuse last June, when Basilio 
took DeMarco's spang-new welter- 
weight title from him. It was a good 
movie, though, nicely cast if you like 
tough types, with plenty of action, .sus- 
pense and excitement. Running time 
was two .seconds longer than the pre- 
vious showing, but that may have 
been because the referee seemed a little 
slow in his counting. 

The plot was actually better this 
time. The boys in the back room had 
shored it up with prefight talk that un- 
less Carmen could knock out Tony the 
Boston officials would villainously vote 
their hometown hero back into the 
championship. As it turned out, Tony 
was leading on all the official cards 
(but justifiably so) when Carmen made 
them suitable only for framing with a 
succession of hard right smashes to 
Tony’s head. Tony went down for a 
count of eight, got up, and wobbled 
into the arms of the referee. The ref- 
eree took slow and exceeding care in 
wiping off Tony’s gloves and then Car- 
men was on him again, with more 
rights, and Tony was down and the 
referee was stopping the fight for a 
TKO in 1:54 of the 12th round. 

Carmen added a last touch in the 
fade-out when he reported that he had 
injured his left hand in an early round. 
It will be ready, though, he added, 
when he meets ex-Champion Johnny 
Saxton, probably in February. Saxton 
had better be ready too. •>, 


Who 
will help 
Gahriella? 

Gahriella is six, the eltlest of three 
vhildreii. Sl»e nei-er slept in a he<l. She 
fioes to sclu>ol becunse she fiots one 
free meal a ilay. She has no others. 

She never oirned a toy. Ilntno is a hut, 
9 X 12. The n ulls ore of cardboard in 
spots tchere the logs have rotted auay. 
The floor is earthen . . . there are no 
facilities. Gabriella's parents survived 
the war in Italy, hut note there is ni> 
employment . Their hearts are torn, for 
they cannot help their child . . . not 
even cotnh her hair . . . they do not 
own a comb. Gabriella's hunger is 
nnappeasetl. her misery deep. She 
cannot smile. Help to this family means 
hope instetnl <f despair . . . a chance to 
lice . . . a bnlicarli against <lesl met ive 
ideologies. If on't you help her and her 
iceary />art'n/.s or other ilisi ressed 
chihlren . . . many n-ithoni one or both 
parenisy They can only looh to yon. 

\ ou alone, or as a member of a group, can help these cliildrcii bv becoming 
a Foster Parent, ^ou vill be sent the case history and photograpli of "vour” 
child upon receipt of appliralion will) initial payment. "Your” ritild i.s told 
that you are bis or her Foster Parent. All correspondence is through our office, 
and is translated and encouraged. \X> do no mass relief. Each child, trealeil as 
an individual, receives food, clothing, shelter education and medical care ac- 
cording to his or her needs. 

Tlie Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, govcrnnient-approvcd, 
indi'pcndenl relief organization, helping children, v herever the need, in England, 
france, Belgium, Italy, Holland. Creeee. Western Germany and Korea, and 
is registered under Mo. VFA019 villi the Advisory Committee on Y'oluntary 
Foreign .Aid of the I'niled States Government and is filed with the Matiomd 
Information Bureau. Y'our help is vital to a child struggling for life. Won't you 
let sonic cliild love you? 

for {Vnr Chitdceo.iu, 

43 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 
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FOSTER PARENTS' PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. 

43 W. 61$t St., New York 23. N.Y. 

|n Conodo: P. O. Box 65. Sio. B. Montreal, Que. SI* 1 ?. 1 2-55 

A. I wi-ih to become a Foster I’lircni of a needy cliilri for one year. 
If [torwiblc, sex 

I will pay Sl.T a month for one year iSlSU), I’ayment will l>e 
iiiontlily ( ), ipiarterly ( ), Beiiii-annually ( ). yearly I ). 
I cnelone hereu ith my Srsi payment S . . 

H. I eaniiot "adopt" a child, but 1 u'oultl like to help a child by 
eontributina $ 


.Address 

City.. Zone.. .'tlate 

Date Contributions are deductible from Income Tax, 
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tie if he had ever worn a tie at all. He 
was a fellow named Rocky Graziano. 
who, like Jack Scroggins, one of Egan’s 
heroes, relied purely on “doirurigfil 
ferocity.” “Nobody never learned him 
nothing,” Professor Bimstein concedes. 
Graziano had, however, a precious as- 
set in addition to a punch, which lat- 
ter is not as rare as you might think. 
“If he hurt you, he wouldn't lose you,” 
Professor Bimstein's associate, Profes- 
sor Brown, descanted in one of a recent 
series of lectures on Mr. Graziano. “He 
would never let you go. If he had to he 
would grab you by the throat and 
knock your brains out and apologize 
after the fight.” Fighters who do not 
warm up until stung are a dime a doz- 
en, but the colleagues have a high e.s- 
teem for a fighter who warms up when 
he stings the other guy. Graziano’s 
scholastic deficiencies became apparent 
when he stopped fighting men lighter 
than he was. He met two good middle- 
weights (he was a middleweight) in his 
life, Tony Zale and Ray Robinson, and 
they knocked him out three times in a 
total of 12 rounds. Against Robinson, 
Graziano was like Scroggins when the 
latter met the scientific Ned Turner, 
who could box and hit, at Sawbridge- 
worth in Hertfordshire, in 1817. “He 
was at sea without a rudder— no sight 
of land appeared in view.” In between 
the Zale knockouts, though, Graziano 
knocked Zale out once, which remains 
as his only solid accomplishment in the 
record books. But as a drawing card he 
was, like Scroggins long ago. immense. 
“In point of attraction, what Kean has 
been to the boards of Drury Lane 
theatre, Scroggins has proved to the 
prize ring,” Egan wrote in 1818. 

Within an ea.sy jaunt of the Fives 
Court there were numerous pubs that 
welcomed the trade of the milling 
coves and their knowing friends. The 
Castle, Holborn, which was kept in 
turn by three famous heroes — Bob 
Gregson, Tom Belcher and finally Tom 
Spring him.self— was perhaps the best 
known. Gregson was a vast lump of a 
heavyweight who never quite won the 
championship, although he made sev- 
eral desperate bids for it. Tom Belcher 
— he had an even more famous older 
brother— was a cutie and a gentleman. 
In the Castle the critics would dissect 
the latest battles. The fighters would 
try to provoke turnups with more il- 
lustrious colleagues which might lead 
to official battles later on. The fighter 
who made a good showing in a rough- 
and-tumble in a well-frequented pub 


might attract a patron who would 
back him in a regular battle. If the 
fighter won, the patron took down the 
stakes, but he might give some to the 
fighter. When Tom Cribb beat Tom 
Molineaux in 1811, for example. Cap- 
tain Barclay, a famous sport of the 
day, won tl0,000 over the match. 
Cribb got U-lOO— and all Boxiana 
thought it generous of the captain. 
Cribb had to fight only 11 rounds to 
win Barclay’s bet. anyway — a breeze. 

The fighters joined their admirers in 
lushing Blue Ruin, which was just 
another name for Daffy, or gin, and 
Heavy Wet, which was ale. There was 
a belief that a pint of Wet. taken after 
every gill of Daffy, would keep the 
drinker sober longer; the present no- 
tion is that a l)eer chaser, or boiler- 
maker's helper, accelerates intoxica- 
tion. So does medical theory swing full 
circle with the ages. The Blue Ruin 
was calculated to put the fighters in a 
proper mood for ad lib assaults upon 
their friends. The Wet was recom- 
mended to build up their constitutions. 



PIERCE ECAN, BOXING'S EARLY HISTORIAN 

Water was considered debilitating. 
Some care had to be exercised, how- 
ever, even in the use of nourishing in- 
toxicants. An 1821 treatise on training 
is explicit.' “Our man may avoid taking 
the beer of two different breweries in 
the same day: for the variety of pro- 
portions and kinds of ingredients used, 
(if nought worse', will kick up a com- 
bustion in his guts.” 

Dutch Sam, the greatest little man 
of his age— he weighed 131 pounds and 
beat good men of 160 — trained on 
Blue Ruin, but his practice was not 
indorsed by the Bimsteins of his time. 
In fact when, in 1814, at the age of 


39, Sam succumbed in only 38 rounds 
to Bill Nosworthy, the Baker, they 
all .said that if he had stuck to Heavy 
Wet he would not have had such a pre- 
mature downfall. 

The Neutral Corner, at Eighth Ave- 
nue and r).5th Street, is to Stillman’s 
what the Castle Tavern was to the 
Fives Court. Managers and trainers ad- 
journ there after Dr. I.ou Stillman, the 
President of the University of Eighth 
Avenue, locks the iron grille across the 
portals of his Ivy-League sweatbox at 
3 in the afternoon. The managers re- 
ceive telephone calls at the Neutral, 
and the trainers exchange gripes, often 
about a hostile region known as out-of- 
town, which in their stories is the 
equivalent of west of the Missouri in 
the works of A.B. Guthrie. Referees 
and judges out-of-town are notoriously 
treacherous, and the boxing commis- 
sion physicians there are even worse. 
They will stop a fight if the New York 
boxer has an eyelash brushed back into 
his eye, but they will let the out-of- 
town fellow continue even if he looks 
like he had been hit by a Cadillac. 
Out-of-town it has gotten so you can- 
not even rely on an opponent. .'Vn op- 
ponent is supposed to offer a credible 
degree of opposition. That is why he 
is called an opponent. But a trainer who 
hangs out in the Corner came back 
from Washington, in the slate of D.C., 
a week or two ago, spluttering with 
rage because the promoter had provided 
a cut-price opponent. “The opponent 
comes out in the first round and goes 
down three times without we had hit 
him yet,” the trainer raved. The com- 
mission had accordingly declared the 
bout no contest, and held up the 
purse of the fighter the opponent had 
not waited to be hit by. “Can you 
imagine?” the trainer said. “A bum 
like that has the nerve to call himself 
an opponent.” 

Nick Masuras. behind the bar, said: 
“Out-of-town you’re dead.” 

Nick, a re.staurant man who used 
to be an armory middleweight, is one 
of the three proprietors of the Neutral. 
He thought of the name and founded 
the place, later taking in as i)artners 
Chickie Bogad, a former matchmaker, 
and Frankie Jacobs, better known as 
Frankie Jay, a former manager. That 
gives them quite a diversity of points 
of view on the Sweet Science, and a 
visit to the Neutral Corner has a di- 
dactic value for undergraduates of the 
University of Eighth Avenue, who go 
there to play shuffleboard, put slugs in 
the cigarette machine and listen to 
their elders if that is indispensable in 
persuading Nick to let their tabs run 
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another week on account the six in 
Danbury fell through. Trainers do not 
mind their clean-cut American youths 
being in a saloon where they can watch 
them. Many features of the Neutral are 
qualified to instruct, for example the 
hundreds of photographs of oldtime 
worthwhile fighters, men who have be- 
come classics, like the portraits of John 
Marshall and Coke and Blackstone in 
a law school. 

Nick is a big man nowadays: he was 
a tall, rangy middleweight who broad- 
ened with the years. As senior propri- 
etor he works the day shift, and as he 
knows all the day customers he can tell 
them where to get off. “Don’t be mis- 
erable," he will call out to an ex-pug 
who wants service when Nick wants to 
talk baseball at the other end of the 
bar, or “What makes you so miser- 
able?” to a manager who wants change 
for a quarter so he can put in a call for 
out-of-town and ask if they will accept 
the charges. If Nick is looking up some 
important fact in Nat Fleischer’s Ring 
Record Book and Boxing Encyclopedia, 
which is kept in the drawer of the cash 
register to settle bets, he will let the 
manager wait a long time. When Nick, 
who is 48, was fighting, Whitey, who 
is 59, was already a trainer. (When 
Whitey was fighting, he would never 
train, but he does not emphasize that 
in his lectures.) Sometimes, when un- 
dergraduates are within earshot— they 
would have to go out the front door 
and run a block to get out of it— Nick 
tells about a time he was fighting a 
guy in the 102d Medical Regiment 
Armory and he was so arm-weary that 
he said to Whitey, between rounds, 
“Be careful with that sponge, Whitey, 
you’re getting water on my gloves. It 
makes them heavy. 

“And Whitey looks up at me,” Nick 
says, “and he says, ‘You little bum, if 
you done your roadwork right you 
wouldn’t feel this way. I hope he kills 
you.’ ” 

At this point an irreverent under- 
grad sometimes asks: “How many 
miles you run every morning in them 
days, Nick? A hunnerd, or a hunner- 
ten?” 

Nick goes on without honoring the 
interruption. “.And the guy I was fight- 
ing was a bum,” he says. “.A nothing 
fighter. I done it to myself.” 

All the Neutral Corner wits con- 
sider it a misfortune that the period 
of technological unemployment in the 
Sweet Science caused by television 
should coincide with a time when the 
cost of feeding fighters has reached 
an unprecedented peak. It is an old, 
continued on next page 
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convention-ridden art, and none of the 
trainers has yet tried to feed Cheeri- 
wobbles. Pip-squeaks, or any other 
form of succedaneum for nourishment 
advertised by the sponsors of com- 
peting television programs, which 
might reduce feeding costs. Nick, who 
ip a good restaurant man and has a 
good cook, Jimmy the Chef, says it 
costs at least a day to feed a 

fighter three meals, ‘‘and that’s only 
giving him a steak every other night. 
If he has a fight coming up he’s got to 
have a steak every day.” Maybe he 
doesn’t, but everybody connected with 
the Sweet Science believes he does, and 
there is a morale factor involved. A 
tear still wells to each eye when I re- 
member a story by Jack London I read 
when I was 12 about a fighter in Aus- 
tralia, a has-been, whose family butch- 
er refuses him credit for a bit of steak 
before his last stand. It is a real Jack 
London fight, like Marlon Brando 
versus Burt Lancaster on a carpet of 
eyeballs, and the veteran needs the 
strength for just one more appallingly 
terrific punch to pull it out— but he 
hasn’t had the steak. His arm falls as 
limp as a vegetable dinner, and the 
sirloin-stuffed betting choice knocks 
him out. It would make a great bro- 
chure for the American Meat Institute. 


The managers, who usually okay the 
bills for fighters en pension at the Neu- 
tral. are lucky at that that they aren’t 
living in the days of John L. Sullivan, 
who ate beefsteaks or mutton chops 
three times a day when he trained. 

‘‘Sullivan rises at 7 a.m. and washes, 
brushe.s his teeth and rinses his mouth, 
and takes a swallow of pure spring 
water,” it says in The History of the 
Prize Ring (1881', with lives of Paddy 
Ryan and John L. Sullivan, a work 
long wrongly attributed to William 
Dean How'ells, ‘‘then.removes his night 
clothes and is sponged with sea water 
[so his skin wouldn’t cut), rubbed 
perfectly dry with coarse towels, dresses 
himself and takes a walk of a mile. It is 
then about 8 a.m., at which time he 
breakfasts on beefsteak or mutton 
chops cooked to suit the taste, coarse 
bread, with butter, and a cup of weak 
tea. His appetite is always good, and 
there is no occasion for an appetizer. 
Half an hour after breakfast (he is 
dressed so as to be comfortable for the 
purpose) he takes a brisk walk of from 
eight to 10 miles, the last two of which 
are with an increase of speed to bring on 
a good perspiration. Going direct to 
his room he is stripped and rubbed 
down with the coarse towels. When per- 
fectly cool he is sponged with sea water 
and given another good rubbing. Then 
he dresse.s and remains quiet until 
dinner, which is at one o’clock p.m., 


and consists of beef or mutton, roasted 
or boiled, plenty of stale bread, with 
butter and one or two potatoes. [Being 
a heavyweight, he naturally wasn’t 
worried about poundage.] He remains 
quiet after dinner for an hour, when he 
commences exercise in hitting a foot- 
ball suspended from the ceiling, or 
using dumbbells or club swinging, or 
short splint (sic) races, such as suits his 
fancy. He takes supper at 6 p.m., of 
cold roast beef or mutton or mutton 
chops, stale bread w'ith butter, plain 
apple sauce and weak tea, and once or 
twice a week Irish or Scotch oatmeal, 
well cooked, with milk. After supper he 
takes a moderate walk of half an hour 
and retires at 9 p.m., sleeping in none 
of the clothes worn during the day. He 
has sufficient cover on his bed to be 
comfortable and no more, as he says he 
never perspires excepting when exer- 
cising.” 

Sullivan, although it is scarcely like- 
ly that he had read Egan, held with 
the Old School of nonsparrers. He had 
a chopping left and a swinging right, 
and believed in bottling up his energy 
until he saw the other fellow in front of 
him, when he would simply rush. Any- 
body who read his daily menu could 
have predicted that he would outlast 
Ryan, who breakfasted on ‘‘mutton 
chops or beefsteak, medium cooked, 
with just enough salt upon it to make 
it palatable,” dined on “roast beef 
and sometimes a leg of mutton,” with 
a bottle of Ba.ss or Scotch ale, but 
then weakened and took for supper 
‘‘a couple of boiled eggs, some toast 
and a cup of tea.” He obviously lacked 
stamina. Ryan had won his claim to 
the world championship by beating 
a man named Joe Goss in 87 rounds, 
but Sullivan did him in in nine. 

One of the results of high mainte- 
nance costs is that a good many kids 
go to work. This is a test of dedication. 
Ernie Roberts and Earl Dennis, two fine 
colored welterweights 1 know, do their 
roadwork in the streets at 5 o’clock in 
the morning, shower, change into busi- 
ness clothes, go into the center of Man- 
hattan and work an eight-hour day, do 
their sparring after hours and then go 
home to their respective wives and fam- 
ilies. The menace in this situation, from 
a cultural point of view, is that the 
fighter may gel to like his job. Roberts 
is already betraying an alarming inter- 
est in the hardware business. Dennis 
appears to have a more definite voca- 
tion. “I have fighting all through me,” 
he told me once. “Before I turned pro- 
fessional I used to walk down the street 
and hope somebody would give me a 
hard look. But then I decided if I get 





“‘You’re right; you did gel a raw deal. S'ow I 
represent the law firm of Burlen and Shaw . . .” 
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my head beat in I want to get it for 
money.” Dennis won a voice contest 
at the Apollo Theatre in Harlem, how- 
ever, and now every time he sings a 
cadenza in the shower, a shadow crosses 
his manager’s face. 

A visitor who brightens the Neutral 
Corner svhenever he shows up is Charlie 
Goldman, Rocky Marciano’s trainer, 
leadingclaimant of the American derby- 
hat-and-double-breasted-suit champi- 
onship since the death of .Fames Joy 
Johnston, the great manager known 
into his 70s as the Boy Bandit. The 
championship fell into Johnston's hand- 
kerchief pocket when Jimmy Walker 
skipped the herring pond in 19:n, and 
when the Boy Bandit died, Goldman 
was left in a class by himself. Mr. Gold- 
man, who is on sabbatical leave from the 
University of Eighth .\venue during 
Marciano’s professional life expectancy, 
is a jockey-sized man with a mashed, 
intelligent face, who had 400 fights as a 
bantam-weight, 60 with the same ad- 
versary, a contemporary named Geor- 
gie Kitson. They were as well known in 
their field as Van and Schenck, or Duffy 
and Sweeney. In the late ”F0s Goldman 
u.sed to train a large stable of fighters 
for .\1 Weill, for whom he trains Marcia- 
no now. Weill kept the whole herd in a 
brownstone house on West 91st Street, 
near the Central Park Reservoir, and 
Goldman had the front parlor bedroom 
so he could check on them. “In those 
days,” Goldman said, joining one of the 
conversations on commissary problems, 
“A1 would give each fighter a $5 meal 
ticket good for $5. .50 in trade at the 
coffee pot on the corner of Columbus, 
and most of the kids made the week on 
one ticket. We were feeding four and a 
half fighters for what one costs today, 
and they were all feature fighters.” It 
is a dismal statistic that a four-round 
fighter eats as much as a star. 

Mr. Goldman, however, does not 
blame the present low level of artistic 
competence upon either television or 
the high cost of living. “It is compul- 
sory education,” he says. “You take a 
kid has to stay in school until he is 
sixteen, he i.s under a disadvantage. All 
the things he should have learned to do 
when he was young he has to start at 
the beginning. How to move his feet, 
slip a punch, throw a hook— like finger 
exercises on the piano. [Here was Egan’s 
old analogy with the drummer, proving 
that the Sweet Science is indeed a per- 
petuum, like the Manipuri dance or 
My Darling Chmenline. The tune of 
Clementine was old in 16lh century 
Spain.] A fighter shouldn’t have to 
think about tho.se things, he should 
continued on next page 
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think about how to use them. A kid 
learns them before he begins to think 
about girls, they are the most impor- 
tant thing in the world to him. Sixteen 
is too old, especially the way kids are 
today.” 

Professor Goldman himself, who is a 
modish 67 if you accept the birth date 
in the record books, began to box pro- 
fessionally when he was 9 years old, 
having been a mere street fighter be- 
fore that. Goldman lived near Terrible 
Terry McGovern in South Brooklyn 
then— McGovern was a veteran still in 
his teens, with a string of knockouts as 
long as your arm. McGovern had a kid 
brother about Goldman’s age, and Sam 
Harris, McGovern’s manager, used to 
set them to fighting. Harris was George 
M. Cohan’s partner in the theater. He 
bought the boy.s boxing gloves and 
tights— real fighters wore tights that 
covered their legs then, a vestigial relic 
of the bare-knuckle days. Combining 
his flair for the ring and theater, Harris 
used to present the boys in three-round 
bouts at smokers. Terry would work 
his kid brother’s corner and another 
Brooklyn fighter named George Mun- 
roe would second Charlie. "We learned 
a lot that way,” the savant says. 
“They always had a bet going, so we 
had to take it serious.” By the time he 
was 14 he was traveling around the 


country, arranging his own fights and 
collecting his purses when possible; and 
when he was 16 he could place women 
in their proper perspective. “I never 
married,” the Professor says. “I al- 
ways live a la carte.” Women are prob- 
ably the most delicate pedagogical 
obstacle a trainer has to temporize 
with. "You can sweat oat beer,” the 
great aphorist Sam Langford once 
said, "and you can sweat oat whis- 
key. But you can’t sweat oat women.” 
There is a theory among less profound 
exponents of the Science, though, that 
love, once legitimized, is no longer vi- 
tiating, and athletes with proper reli- 
gious feelings who have been wary, 
moderate sinners sometimes become 
self-destructively uxorious after the 
church has solemnized the union. Pro- 
fessor Goldman sometimes has to func- 
tion as a marriage counselor despite 
his inexperience, but he finds it a hand- 
icap. “One guy said to me his wife 
told him, ‘What does Goldman know 
about it? He’s never been married,’ ” 
the Professor says. 

Marciano is the partial exception to 
all Goldman’s rules. The heavyweight 
champion started late, but take him all 
in all, his preceptor says, he is a hell of 
a fighter. He always takes Charlie’s ad- 
vice. Also he is the hardest-working 
heavyweight who ever lived, training 
as if he purposed to make up all the les- 
sons he missed before the age of 23. (He 
is 31 now.) His great assets are stamina 


and leverage, but the Professor has 
taught him a lot about how to use 
them. “I don’t like to be away from 
him long,” Professor Goldman said. 
“He forgets. It isn’t like he learned 
them things w’hen he should. We got to 
have half an hour every day for re- 
view.” Mr. Goldman was in the Corner 
not long ago when a resonant old gen- 
tleman-wiry, straight and white- 
haired— walked into the saloon and 
invited the proprietors to his 90th 
birthday party, in another saloon nat- 
urally. The shortly-to-be nonagenarian 
wore no glasses, his hands were shape- 
ly, his forearms hard, and every hair 
looked as if, in the cold waterfront met- 
aphor, it had been drove in with a 
tenpenny nail. On the card of invita- 
tion he laid on the bar was printed : 

Billy Ray 

Last Surviving Bare Knuckle Fighter 
and he wouldn’t let anybody in the 
joint buy a drink. His purse-bearer, a 
large subservient Irishman who looked 
like a retired cop, put the money on 
the bar for him; the protocol recalled 
the days when every fighter had his 
retinue, with a first, second and third 
accredited toady. 

I asked Mr. Ray how many fights 
he had had, and he said: “A hundert 
forty. The last one was with gloves. 
I thought the game was getting soft, 
so I retired.” A minute later he was 
telling an affectionate but indelicate 
story about his seventh wife, now of 
course dead, and shortly after that 
complaining of the high cost of living 
for a male these days, citing with regret 
the consumer price index on Water 
Street, near the East River, in 1885. 
"Four bits then was as good as $8.15 
today,” he said. 

He said he had fought George Dixon, 
the immortal Little Chocolate whose 
yellowed photograph hangs among the 
immortals over the Neutral Corner bar, 
and I felt as if he had said that he once 
wrestled Abe Lincoln. "But the best 
I ever fought was Ike Weir, the Belfast 
Spider,” he said. “He was the cleverest 
man ever lived, only his hands were so 
broke up he wouldn’t hit you a hard 
one on the jaw. Jabs and body blows 
is how he done it.” Weir fought be- 
tween 1885 and 1894, Dixon from 1886 
to 1906; my own father saw him lose 
the featherweight championship to the 
much younger Terry McGovern in 
1900, and he held Dixon was the clev- 
erest man ever lived. He had never 
seen Weir. The older you are, the fur- 
ther back your candidate is likely to 
be. Ray said he had fought Dixon be- 
fore the latter won his first world's 
title as a bantam in 1890. They were 



"Make it snappy, you guys. Here comes the visiting team.” 
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thoroughly illegal fights, for trifling 
siflebets in the back rooms of saloons, 
and they do not appear in the record 
books, nor do hundreds of other fights 
the oldtimers had. 

Ray grew up in the gracious old 
Brooklyn of Henry Ward Beecher, in 
which prizefighting was as much against 
the law as cocking mains or dogfights, 
but less frowned upon, since there were 
no Humane Societies needling the po- 
lice to stop the fist fighters. Left to 
their own devices the police were leni- 
ent. “A fellow named Hughie Bart ran 
a great place around 1882,” Mr. Ray 
said. ‘‘It was right across the street 
from Calvary Cemetery and there 
would be dogfights in the basement, 
rooster fights on an upper floor, and we 
would be fighting on the ground floor, 
all at the same time. Mourners would 
stop in on their way back, to take their 
mind off their loss. The gravediggers 
were old tads with beards. They’d sit 
in Hughie’s drinking between jobs, and 
w’hen they were watching a fight you 
dassn’t quit, because they would split 
your skull with a spade.” Sometimes 
Mr. Ray and other Brooklyn fighters, 
like the original .Tack Dempsey, the 
Nonpareil — ‘‘He was the real gentle- 
man fighter,” Mr. Ray said — w'ould in- 
vade Henry James’s New York and 
show at Owney Geoghegan’s or Harry 
Hill’s or the Bucket of Blood, all sport- 
ing establishments that ran variety 
shows and pickup fights. “You would 
fight on a stage against a house heavy- 
weight,” the old gentleman said. 
‘‘And the idea was to go 15 minutes 
without being knocked out. I weighed 
around 120. If you stayed you got $3. 
If you looked like making it, the game 
was to back you up against the stage 
curtain and a fellow would hit you on 
the back of the head with a hammer. 
If you knew it, though, you would try 
to work the house fighter up against the 
curtain. Then he had to come straight 
at you, so you could measure him for a 
counter. It was a nice easy touch, not 
like a finish fight. It took the place of 
sparring, and you got paid good for it.” 

Mr. Ra 3 'and his purse-bearer walked 
out to spread more invitations; Billy 
waltzed out as brisk as if he heard the 
gong for his 91st year. Mr. Goldman 
laughed happily. ‘‘It makes me feel 
young when an old guy like that comes 
in that was around when I just started 
boxing,” he said. "I remember him 
when I was with McGovern, and he 
was already saying: ‘You should have 
.seen the Belfast Spider.’ ” 

One thing you have to grant \he 
Sweet Science, it is joined onto the oast 
like a man’s arm to his shoulder, end 
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STARLIGHT ON THE ALLEYS 


by VICTOR KALMAN 


In the glitter of the All-Star in Chicago, bowling’s best shine 
forth in a bright new era of chromium-plated, automatic splendor 


A DAY BEFORE she lost the U.S. match championship she 
had held for five consecutive years, Marion Ladewig, 
the greatest woman bowler of all time, burst into tears and 
announced: “Win or lose, I will never bowl in the All-Star 
again." That was last January (SI, Jan. 31). This week the 
41-year-old grandmother of Grand Rapids, Mich., along 
with most of the stars in the color gallery on the following 
pages, is rolling in the loth annual All-Star Tournament at 
the Chicago Coliseum. The winners, to be crowned late 
Sunday night, December 18, after 10 days of bruising com- 
petition, will be U.S. champions through 1956. 

Mrs. Ladewig meant it when she said she was finished 
with the All-Star. So did Bill Lillard of Chicago, who made 
the same pronouncement in 1954 yet came back for more 
last January and is on hand again now. Despite the punish- 
ment to mind, nerves and body— men finalists roll 64 
games and women 32 in the last four days alone— the 
tournament has a magnetic attraction. 

Charming little (4 feet 11 inches) Sylvia Wene of Phila- 
delphia, who has proved a popular champion since her 
upset triumph last year, and Steve Nagy, the colorful 
Detroit star, will defend their titles against 63 women and 
159 men who either were seeded by the sponsoring Bowling 
Proprietors’ Association of America on the basis of past 
performances or who survived countrywide elimination 
rounds. Both face tough assignments. Miss Wene must 
measure up against a determined Mrs. 

Ladewig and several other topnotchers, 
including Stephanie Balogh of Cleve- 
land, who has boosted her average 
above 200 this season. Nagy must con- 
tend not only with the country's best 
bowlers but with age and a game leg 
as well. At 42, he is the second oldest 
champion in history. 

The All-Star, which draws capacity 
crowds to the Coliseum, is more than a 
championship event. It is a symbol of a 
new and shining era for bowling, both 
as a sport and as an industry. The era 
was ushered in by a vast migration of 
bowling establishments from city busi- 
ness districts to the suburbs. Many of 
these alleys are palaces which cost from 
$500,000 to $1.5 million. Almost over- 
night, bowling has been transformed 
from a small-time operation run by 
individuals into big business. 

The concerted move from Main 
Street to Suburbia Boulevard has had 


a marked effect on the sport. The alleys, in ill repute little 
more than a generation ago, have become recreation cen- 
ters for entire communities. Where only a few years ago the 
game was known chiefly as a pastime for the millions who 
participated (about 20 million persons will bowl this sea- 
son!, it is generally recognized today as a sport with high 
spectator interest as well, especially in the Midwest. 

Nor is the sport confined to professionals. High schools 
in many sections of the country are awarding major letters 
to members of their bowling teams for the first time this 
season. The National Intercollegiate Bowling Champion- 
ships, in which 31 college and university teams took part 
last spring, are assured of more than 50 entries this year. 

Behind bowling’s boom is a deceptively simple story. 
It is, largely, the story of one man, and it starts on a 
dismal night in January 1936. 

Robert E. Kennedy, a square-jawed, stubborn Irishman 
who at that time was vice-president in charge of the New 
York Division of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., the 
largest manufacturer of bowling equipment for the past 
110 years, sat in his office staring at a report he had written 
for his Chicago headquarters. It was a gloomy report and 
Kennedy hated to send it; for the sixth straight week he 
had repossessed more alleys than he had sold. 

As Kennedy read, his eyes focused on one sentence: 
"You can’t blame businessmen for not buying new alleys 
when they can get old ones for half the 
price . . .” That sentence not only 
epitomized the problem, but suggested 
one of the reasons for it: there had been 
no major change in bowling-equipment 
design in nearly 50 years. The sink- 
or-swim moment had come, Kennedy 
suddenly realized, to advocate a dras- 
tic solution that had been formulating 
in his mind for some time. The plan: 
streamline the alleys, add color, bring 
out an entire modern line which would, 
in one swoop, make every old alley in 
the country obsolete. 

Brunswick’s 20th Century line was 
introduced at the American Bowling 
Congress championships in the spring 
of 1936. The design of the newel post 
was changed and chrome was added. 
Color was used for the first time. Semi- 
circular. leatherette-covered seats re- 
placed the old benches. A colorful, cur- 
tained drop at the end of the alley all 
continued on 'page 57 



STEVE NAGY, the veteran rhampion, 
lays hi.s title on the line against strong new 
contenders, a game leg and advancing age. 
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DON CAEtTKK 

L'.S. Champion 1952-53 and 1953-54 


UOR MCKKI. 

Toledo Match Ciame Champion 


SYl.VIA WICNK PK<;f;V SIMMONS 

Current I'.S. Women's (itieholder Winner. Denver Women's all-events 1949 and 1953 





Kt) LiJBANSKl 
All-Star runner-up 1954-55 


JAMES tJUME) McMAHON 
U.S. Champion 194»-50 and 1951-52 


JUNE KRISTOE 

Winner, Illinois Women’s all-events 1954 


SYLVIA PANTA 
Runner-up, All-Star 1954-55 




BILL LILLARD 
ABC Champion team 1955 


BILLY WELL 

Co-holder ABC Doubles 1954 


DOTTIE CKOtICH 
Co-holder Calirornia Doubles 1954 


SHIRLEY r.ARMS 

Chicago Match Game Champion 1954 








MAKION I.ADKWKi 

U.S. Women's Champion 19-li»-50 lo 1953>54. winner of WIBC all-evcn(s and co*holder of WIBC Doubles 1953. 
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but hid the pin boy. The instantaneous 
success of the strea’ulined alley is per- 
haps best indicated by ABC figures: 
11,653 alley beds approved for lea^e 
play in 1936; 16,285 in 1937 — the high- 
est percentage increase in the history 
of bowling. Color attracted women to 
the new establishments. Membership 
in the Women's International Bowling 
Congres-s jumped from 13,409 in 1935 
to 81,776 in 1940. Bowling, as an in- 
dustry and pastime, was on the march. 
WIBC membership ro.se past 700,000 
and there are more than 61,000 ABC- 
sanctioned alleys today. 

The new, streamlined bowling cen- 
ters, which cost tens of thousands of 
dollars compared with the thousands 
previously required, brought a new 
type of proprietor into the business. 
By 1938 such men as W. C. Durant, 
the auto magnate, had opened the first 
of a chain of bowling emporiums in 
Flint, Mich. Harry Warner converted 
Warner Bros. Studio One into a 52-alley 
layout in Hollywood. Lawyers, doc- 
tors, Wall Street brokers, baseball and 
movie stars jumped on the bandwagon. 

The picture seemed bright, but there 
was a blemish: the success of these sub- 
stantial businessmen, some of whom 
invested more than $100,000, depend- 
ed entirely upon the pin boy. Many 
alleys were forced to operate part time 
because pin setters were not available. 
What was needed was obvious: a ma- 
chine which would set pins automati- 
cally. Bob Kennedy recognized the need 
and did something about it. 

“In 1935,” Kennedy recalled recent- 
ly, “an in%'entor named Fred Schmidt 
invited me to his shop at Pearl River, 
N.Y. He had a machine that seemed 
to have everything. It was compact, 
workable, with not too many parts. I 
was enthusiastic, but my superiors in 
Chicago said no. In a way you can’t 
blame them. They were a bowling con- 
cern, not a machine company. Over 
the years they’d poured thousands of 
dollars into patents and research and 
couldn’t come up with anything good. 

“Well, a year or so after we came 
out with the 20th Century equipment 
I quit Brunswick and went to another 
firm. I looked up Fred Schmidt again. 
He hadn’t got anywhere with his ma- 
chine. We wound up forming our own 
company — Schmidt, an attorney 
named S. F. Hartman and I. I asked 
Hartman which was the best machine 
company in the world. 'American Ma- 
chine and Foundry Co.,’ he said. I 
went to see them the next day.” 


The rest is modern history. After 
trials, tribulations and war shortages, 
AMF started from scratch in 1946 
and, in a remarkable eight months pro- 
duced the first fully automatic Pinspot- 
ter. Kennedy, who meanwhile had re- 
turned to Brunswick (where he saved 
the billiard industry by substituting 
gum for impossible-to-get rubber in 
cushions), quit again to become vice- 
president of AMF Pinspotters Inc., a 
position he held until two years ago, 
when he retired. Today some 8,000 
alleys are equipped with Pinspotters 
and installations continue at a rate of 
300-plus a month. 

SUBURBIA'S BOOM WAS ON 

With “automatics” an establish- 
ment may operate 24 hours a day (for 
night-shift workers), 365 days a year 
— and many do. Machines, or the prom- 
ise of them in the near future, enabled 
businessmen to invest with confidence 
in plush .suburban palaces far from the 
pin boy labor market but with space. 
Space for parking and space for spec- 
tators, neither of which the high-rental 
city centers could duplicate. The boom 
in Suburbia was on. 

The revolution begun by Kennedy is 
beingcontinued today by the manufac- 
turers, especially Brun.swick and AMF. 
Two years ago, with the success of the 
Pinspotter assured, AMF bought the 
National Bowling and Billiard Corp., 
Brunswick’s chief competitor, and pro- 
duced a complete line of equipment. 
At the same time Brunswick feverish- 
ly set about to design a pin-setting 
machine of its own— and succeeded. 
The Brunswick Pinsetter, which un- 
derwent trials throughout the summer 


at Paramus, N.J., was viewed by hun- 
dreds of proprietors who came from all 
sections of the U.S. and Hawaii. Satis- 
fied with the results, Brunswick ar- 
ranged for the Otis Elevator Co, to 
manufacture the machine, and produc- 
tion started in October. 

This season several manufacturers 
have unveiled new equipment aimed 
at luring customers and assisting bowl- 
ers. The most startling development is 
AMF’s Underlane Ball Return. The 
ball remains out of sight from the pit 
to the rear of the approach, where it 
re-emerges onto a rack called the Sin- 
gle-T. While it is too early to tell what 
effect the Underlane will have on the 
industry, it is certain to change the 
appearance of an establishment—for 
the better, in this writer’s view— and 
it has an obvious advantage to the 
bowler in that he is not distracted by 
a bail return alongside him. 

The Brunswick Crown Imperial 
line, introduced last spring at the ABC 
tournament at Fort Wayne, is ultra- 
modern in design. A recently added 
feature is an electric hand drier at the 
end of the rack, displacing the unsani- 
tary (and unsightly) towel. 

Perhaps the real measure, however, 
of the change in mood and tone in 
bowling is a “fatigue” study in which 
Brun.swick and the Martin-Senour Co. 
collaborated. As a result of the study 
the predominating look of the Crown 
Imperial line is green, a color calcu- 
lated to rest— and improve— the coun- 
try club .sportsman, the budding in- 
tercollegiate roller and even the high 
school neophyte. Heaven knows what 
it may do for those who are .\ll-Star 
bowlers already. C?.n d) 



“J don’t mind giving them a lift, but when they start singing, it’s too much!” 
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fantastic nightclub. It would be built 
in bands around the cliff, each band a 
single tier, wide enough for one table. 
It would have the world’s mast elec- 
trifying floor .show: the diving boys of 
La Quebrada. He and Carlos Barnard 
went into bu.siness. They bought a 
four-masted :100-foot schooner that had 
run the Pacific for 70 years. After its 
retirement Hollywood had used it to 
film Mulin}/ on the It was 

brought to Acapulco as a nightclub but 
it was caught in a storm and wrecked 
on the beach. Its priceless hardwood 
timbers were used to shore up the ter- 
races. The Ra.yta, a stamping dance of 
the era, was then popular, and Stauf- 
fer decided to use reinforced concrete 
struts to support the dance floor, which 
literally hangs over the sea. 

On his cliffside terraces Stauffer 
serves flamboyant dishes of flaming 
shrimp, such international concoctions 


as Swiss enchilada.s. He flies his steaks 
in from Mexico City, serves them for 
$1.(>0 U.S. Chicken comes dished up 
in a coconut .shell, and for lubrication 
there is the coco loco, a mix of tequila 
and coconut water. But nothing could 
be more intoxicating than the swan 
dive twice nightly from the top of a 
126-foot cliff. 

At 10:.30 and 12:30 each evening at 
La Perla, the Stauffer-Barnard night- 
club, there comes a roll of drums. Then 
down a long stairway that leads part- 
way to the sea strides a diver clad in 
shorts, holding in his uplifted arm a 
flaming torch. At the end of the stair- 
way he flips the torch into the sea, 
climbs down the rest of the rock face 
hand over hand. At the water’s edge 
he jumps in, swims the 10 yards or 
so across to the opposite shore, then 
climbs the sheer cliff rising there. vVt 
the top he pauses for applause from 


the diners on their terraces across the 
w’ay. Then he steps to a little can- 
dlelit chapel, kneels and prays, rises 
and walks to the edge. He watches 
carefully until a wave nears the chasm 
below, then suddenly the floodlights 
go out, a fiery blanket of paper and 
kerosene is ignited on the cliff opposite, 
the diver springs and dives by the light 
of the flame. 

Diving from the cliffs of La Que- 
brada, once a bar boy’s lark, has be- 
come a glamorous profession in Aca- 
pulco. One leading diver, Raoul Garcia, 
is now married to Marcia Reagan, a 
New York model. Some 20 divers make 
their living at it, the youngest 15, the 
oldest, now in semiretirement, 30. All 
are knit in an organized guild which 
divides its members into four-hour 
shifts. They will jump for tours, in- 
dividuals or cameramen at a more or 
less standard rate, but the day’s big- 
gest plum is the twice-nightly floor- 
show jump at Perla which pays SIO 
plus whatever the hat brings in from 
onlookers not on club property. A diver 
in need of immediate cash sometimes 
peddles his Perla diving turn to a com- 
rade af a preniiuni weeks in advance. 

Of the 800 dives bought by the club 
last year only three were canceled be- 
cause of stormy weather. Stauffer has 
taken his divers barnstorming to a wa- 
ter show in Chicago, to the world high- 
diving championships in Panama. Al- 
though an American w’as killed on the 
Quebrada cliffs some years ago, no Mex- 
ican has ever been injured from a di%'e. 
The only casualties have been one bro- 
ken wrist suffered at Panama and se- 
vere shock at Chicago when the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue announced the tax 
the divers would have to pay on U.S. 
earnings. 

On the 12th of December the divers 
celebrate the day of Our Lady of Gua- 
dalupe, patron saint of Mexico, with a 
jumping fiesta. The local padre climbs 
the rocks with them, and the boys clus- 
ter around the cliffside shrine and sing 
chorals. Then one by one they somer- 
sault off the cliffs or dive with a cape 
held behind them or, with all the lights 
turned out, they jump from the heights 
carrying a flaming torch. 

While no other hotel can offer the 
spectacle of the diving boys, which in- 
deed some guests can see from El Mi- 
rador’s cottages now rambling all over 
the Quebrada cliffs, there are other de- 
lights too. The Club de Pesca, owned 
by a former policeman who made good 
selling Chevrolets and Pepsi Cola, is 
the resort’s only large completely air- 
conditioned hotel. Encamped flush on 
the bay, it has its own fishing dock, its 



‘‘They hud the darlingesi Byrd cloth ski jacket with fnr-lined 
parka, but, my dear, it was $59.98, so when they showed 
me this all-wool worsted gabardine at $25, / grabbed it." 
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own fleet of charier boats that will take 
the fishermen out for sail and marlin, 
supply tackle, bait, crew, gas and lunch 
for S29. It also keeps on hand a quar- 
tet of speedboats for water skiing, a 
catamaran with sails and aiiualungs. 
There are two swimmins pools, one 
salt, one sweet: and set amid beds of 
yellow roim dc oro and pink and preen 
tabtirhin bushes are two dozen itunpa- 
lows, each with bedroom, plass-walled 
living room looking out on its own pri- 
vate garden. The tab is 1?22 a day for 
two people with meals. 

The handiest hotel to the beach is 
the Caleta, which overlooks Morning 
Beach. With a new lOO-room addition 
to its ir>0 rooms it will be the largest 
modern hotel in town, eclipsing the Ma- 
jestic, whicli sits like an immense fluo- 
rescent ship on the heights, command- 
ing a magnificent view of the harbor. 
Out on the point is the Prado .Ameri- 
cas, with its blue-and-white-striped 
pool and a miniature golf course, hut it 
is so far from the beach that work is 
soon to begin on a funicular that will 
carry guests to the sands in mechani- 
cal style. High on another hilltop, with 
nothing but the blue Mexican sky and 
diamond-scattered sea and white ocotc 
trees for shade, is the quiet I>os Fla- 
mingos. It has a pink-and-green bar, 
and dining room with glass doors to 
screen the breeze and a small hilltop 
pool set in red brick and laid with mats. 
The winter rate: SIO a day. The inn- 
keepers: John Wayne, Fred MacMur- 
ray and Red Skelton. 

A GUEST HOUSE IN A PALM GROVE 

For half the rate in luxury hotels, or 
to be exact, for $0.05 a day, you can 
live at Las Palmas, a guest bouse set in 
a seaside palm grove and operated by 
John Sutherland, an ex-mess officer in 
the U.S. Army. There are 25 rooms in 
the place, each with bath. There is no 
bar, but there are hammocks slung be- 
tween palm trunks, and at the edge of 
the lawn a beach used both by bath- 
ers and fishermen in dugout canoes. 

Whether you stay at Las Palmas or 
the Mirador or the Flamingo, no visitor 
to Acapulco, beyond a first-night man, 
has ever been known to wear a tie 
or, for that matter, a coat. Acapulco 
frowns too on Bermuda shorts and 
laughs over long stockings. The Tian- 
guis Bazar, run by Peggy Pena, a red- 
headed American, and next door, La 
Quebrada, operated by Babs Clyde, a 
black-haired Swede married to a cel- 
ebrated R.A.F. hero, both offer the 
shortest of shorts. Mme. Pena sells 
bullfighter pants and skirts of color- 
ful embroidery adapted from native 


Guerrero costumes. She has fi.sh-net 
caps studded with pearls, black bull- 
fighter blouses fringed with white lace, 
good-luck fish that button on the shirt. 
They are guaranteed for good fishing 
anti, since guaranteed, are returnable. 
An adaptation is the .Acapulco rebozo, 
long enough to lie on and appliqu§d 
with good-luck fi.sh. Guaranteed for 
good fishing on the beach. 

La Quebrada has jackets of un- 
bleached manta cloth for both men 
and women, and hand-painted and 
hand-screened poplin shirts by Jim 
Tillett of Mexico City. It has designed 
bloomer shorts for ladies, with a tight- 
fitting leg; sandals of Jute and patent 
leather for ladies, and leather sandals 
for men (black for evening), both at 
$2.50 a pair. Down the block, Jaime’s 
has Eisenhower jackets of unbleached 
manta cloth, paisley shirts made of 
Mexican handkerchiefs bought in local 
markets ($6), and shirts with zippers 
on both sides to taper male waists ($5). 

\o matter wliat the costume, there 
is golf the year round on the pleasant 
nine-hole course of the Centro Depor- 
tivo de Acapulco (greens fee: $1.20), 
sailfishing the year around from any 
one of the nest of boats that cluster 
around the Malecon downtown. Dur- 
ing the annual sailfish rodeo last April, 
entrants averaged five strikes and 
three fish. Some iron-arm fishermen 
have boated as many as 11 sails a day, 
and last year’s winner weighed in at 
16.2 pounds. Small fishing, either troll- 
ing, casting or using aspinning rod close 
to the rocks, will bring barracuda, par- 
go, dolphin, cocinero, ojoton and ra- 
ballo (or Florida snook, as heavy here 
as 60 pounds) — fighting fish all. 

The Grand Plaza de Toros Caletilla 
is a splendid new bull ring that will 
-seat 10,000 who climb the red steps to 
yellow and green seats of the perfect 
bowl. There are floodlights for fights 
that start at twilight. N’earby is the new 
jai~alai /ron/6n where tlie basket- 
armed dervishes perform both in sum- 
mer and winter. And always there is 
the beach to roast on and the ever- 
present bar boys ( “you wanna planna's 
ponch?’’), with the only care to get 
back to the hotel before they stop 
serving lunch. By that I mean that 
most any afternoon at four the diners 
are still sitting under the canopy of 
El Mirador’s open terrace by the sea. 
The hors d’oeuvres cart is still going 
by, loaded with turtle eggs that look 
like dented pingpong balls and pcr- 
cebcK, which are sea barnacles nestled 
in beds of ice. A man has to rush 
through lunch a bit to get in a siesta 
before it’s time for dinner. ^ ^ o 
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credited with 
56 WORLD 
RECORDS! 



70,000 Square Miles 
of Thrilling 
Sport Fishing 

In its taiiulalion of World Rec- 
ords lor tliisyear. tlic Iiit<*riiational 
Game Fish Association lists .56 
// orhl Records established in the 
liftimmas ... in six <'Iasses of 
ta<'kl<‘ under 14 species! 

Isn't that about the l)est evidence 
an angler rould a.sk? Js it nece.ssary 
to go any farther ... to tell vou 
about ttie Habanias’ sunny, balmy 
winter weather . . . the crvstiil-<dear 
s*'as . . . the liin ashore . . . the 
relaxed way of life . . . the thrill 
of cruising among tlic liundreds 
of Out Islands? 

Kverylhing is on the side of 
your decision to speiitj vour inter 
holiilay in the Bahamas. It's easy 
to get here. The fishing's line, llie 
\^inter through. F.xeellent boats 
are availal)le.\\ithskille<lgu ides, for 
a day’s fishing or for a long cruise. 

So what are you wailing lor? Hur- 
ry over. A'ou're missing the sport. 

For fishiii/! iiiformtition, tcrile 

DON McCarthy 

Fishing Information Bureau 

NASSAU, BAHAMAS 

DEVELOPMENT BOARD 

Bay Street, Nassau, Baliaiiias 
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MOTOR 

SPORTS 

by KENNETH RUDEEN 


THE OFF-TRACK BUZX: STIRLING 
MOSS MAKES A CHANGE. INDY GETS 
AN OFFER FROM MONZA, AND A SLOW 
BURN HEATS UP A COLO CORVETTE 


L tKE baseball, the international sport 
j of motor racing has its hot stove 
league— and this week facts, reports 
and rumors were buzzing on all kinds 
of subjects from Stirling Moss, the top- 
ranking British driver, to the sports 
car plans of Harlow Curtice, president 
of General Motors. 

When Moss, after streaking to sec- 
ond place in the world driver stand- 
ings, hopped from the cockpit of his 
Mercedes this fall for the last time, he 
immediately began sorting out offers 
for the coming season. There were plen- 
ty of them, and he took his time. Last 
week he announced at last that he 
would be the No. 1 driver for the Ital- 
ian Maserati team in 1956. 

The decision did not come easily. 
It was inevitably complicated by the 
patriotic exuberance which Moss's rac- 
ing successes, even though they were 
achieved in silver German cars, aroused 
in his countrymen. British sports cars 
had made a postwar splash, but the 
Grand Prix racers still lagged disap- 
pointingly behind continental models. 
A driver of Moss’s stature would add 
immeasurably to Britain’s hopes for 
its home-built cars. Now that Mercedes- 
Benz had withdrawn indefinitely from 


racing, next year could be wide open. 

Moss, with characteristic flair, invit- 
ed leading automotive writers to a din- 
ner in London’s West End. He put his 
problem squarely up to his guests. He 
had, he said, been offered Maserati’s 
No. 1 position, and he thought Mase- 
rati had the best chance to win world 
honors. “Gentlemen,” he asked, “what 
Would you do?” 

The journalists voted 9-7 for Mase- 
rati. Moss pocketed the verdict and, 
still uncommitted but with a handy 
buffer against possible public criticism 
of a declaration for Italy, took a plane 
to New York. “I weighed it all up,” 
Moss told me last week, “and it tipped 
to Maserati. First of all, there should 
be 19 Grands Prix next year. I think 
Maserati has the greatest opportunity 
of being at all of them. They also have 
sports cars, and there should be 18 
really big sports car races. But I’ve 
kept open a certain number of dates 
for sports car races in which I hope to 
drive British cars.” 

His decision made, Moss headed for 
Nassau, where he will drive a British 
Austin-Healey in the international 
races this weekend. After that he will 
take his own Maserati to the New 


Zealand Grand Prix. His first factory 
drive of the new season will come in 
mid-January in Argentina. 

• 

Italy has tossed a challenge to In- 
dianapolis for a hell-for-leather speed 
derby of fascinating implications next 
September on the famed Monza course, 
site of the Italian Grand Prix. Come 
to us, says dapper Giuseppe Baccia- 
galuppi, Monza’s racing director, and 
we’ll try to beat you at your own game. 
Have the first five finishers in your 
Memorial Day “500” next May bring 
their Offenhausers to Italy, and we’ll 
pay all the expenses— three men for 
each car. We’ll have some crack Euro- 
pean drivers in Grand Prix racers on 
hand to make it interesting for you. 
Race counterclockwise, in your own 
fashion. Don’t worry about the road 
course; we’ll use the 2} a-mile track. 

The answers from Indy aren’t in yet, 
and of course they could be no. Most 
fans, though, will hope the answer is 
yes, and at long last there will be a 
comparative test of U.S. and Euro- 
pean cars— and drivers. “Frankly,” 
said Alec Ulmann, director of the Se- 
bring sports car race, who relayed the 
Italian invitation to Indianapolis, “the 
Europeans would like to see if the 
American cars really can reach the in- 
credible speeds we claim for them.” 

• 

Ever since Ford’s Thunderbird took 
the play away from the Chevrolet Cor- 
vette, Detroit has been waiting expec- 
tantly for the slow burn of Harlow 
Curtice, GM’s president, to produce 
fireworks. It has, and the display is 
about readj' for public view. Curtice 
put his engineers to work on a model 
that would steal the Thunderbird’s 
noise right down to the crank-up win- 
dows, and a restyled and hot new 
Corvette is now a reality. It will be 
the showpiece of the GM Motorama 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York, 
January 19-24 and it is a good bet to 
turn up in important races like the 12- 
hour endurance grind at Sebring. 

• 

An election scrap in the Sports Car 
Club of America will be forthcoming 
at the annual meeting next month in 
Detroit. A ticket headed by Jim Kim- 
berly and Bill Lloyd, who are among 
the top SCCA drivers, will contest the 
slate which has been recommended by 
Charles Moran Jr., outgoing president. 
The Kimberly group contends that of- 
ficers who are active competitive driv- 
ers will best serve the club, and that 
Moran’s principal nominees— headed 
by David W. Dangler of Chicago — 
rarely drive in SCCA races. 
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Sportsman is just about man’s best 
friend! It’s got everything— an 
incomparable, clean-as-a-whistle 
fragrance... a true luxurious look to its 
handsome, deep-dimensional packages 
. . . and quality you can count on! It's the 
very essence of good grooming. 

So whether you’re buying for yourself 
or for others - you’re definitely on 
the right scent with Sportsman! 


you’re on the right scent with 


SHAVING LOTION 
and COLOGNE FOR MEN, 
8 oz. eoch, $3.75 set 
4 oz. each, $2.25 set 


SHAVING LOTION, 4 ez. 
BRUSHLESS or LATHER SHAVE 
CREAM, 4.5 or, ondTALCUM, 
3 oz., $2.50 set 


SHAVING LOTION, 4 ez. 
and PRESSURIZED SHAVE 
CREAM, 5oz., $2.00 set 


You will find many otlwr colorful 


Sportsman Gift Sets and individual Sportsman 


Grooming Essentials at your favorite store. 
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SCOTCH ON THE ROCKS 

Scottish curling, brought to American shores, loses nothing In translation 


by ANDREW 


AH,” said the man dressed in a tartan tam-o’-shanter, 
Xx tweeds and an oatmeal-colored wool sweater, ‘‘it’s 
a shame. Alex developed a twist up the line. He had a 
fine delivery once.” 

Alex, whose 40-pound curling stone was gliding snail- 
like down the ice, had left the safe purlieus of St. Andrews 
Golf Club rink in Yonkers, N.Y. and spent a vacation soak- 
ing up atmosphere and knowledge in Canada. The results 
were fatal, in the eyes of the man in the tam-o’-shanter, 
the skip, or captain. Alex twisted his wrist probably a six- 
teenth of an inch more than he once had, in his long, 
smooth lay of the stone. He would be a long time working 
it out. Of such delicate niceties is curling made. 

The sport is a curious one, but slowly gaining in adher- 
ents who have fathomed its strange ways and learned to 
love it. The delivery is approximately that of bowling, the 
court is reminiscent of shuffleboard, the scoring is close to 
that of horseshoes and it is played on ice. 

To most first-time observers, the odde.st thing about it is 
the sweeping, that comically serious process in which two 
men with brooms precede the ponderously moving stone, 
alternately sweeping furiously and resting. It is typical of 
the murky nature of the game that nobody is quite sure 
what the sweeping does. Theories vary from the scientific — 
it creates a vacuum that sucks the stone along— to the 
humorous — it makes for rink (team) enthusiasm. Under 
the baleful eye of the skip, who directs every move, the 
sweepers respond readily to cries of “Soop it up" (sweep 
it up! I and “Ca Canny” (carefully) and appear pleased 
with the results. 

The object of the game is simple enough. There are four 
men to a rink, each curls two stones during an “end” and 



REGULATION RINK is 138 feet long from hack to hack, where 
curler starts his play. The sweepers {center) may go in beyond 
the hog line ahead of an incoming stone but may sweep the ice 


^ SKIPS 


CRICHTON 


there are 10, 12 or 11 ends to a match, the number depend- 
ing on the local rules. The stone closest to the center of the 
bull’s-eye (called the house) gets a point and each subse- 
quent stone that is closer than any of the enemy’s is worth 
a point. Stones have to be in the house in order to score. 
Thus a side can make up to 8 points in an end, but if it did 
it would come in for some pretty heavy backslapping. The 
nearest equivalent is a perfect no-hit, no-run baseball 
game. Most curlers play a lifetime without seeing one. 

Modern curling is hoary with Scottish tradition, but 
according to some historians and etymologists its burr may 
have been superimposed on a game of even earlier, foreign 
origin. Sometime in the 16th century Scotsmen started 
keeping records of games on frosted tarns. The first stones 
were thrown a short distance on the ice. Handles came in 
later and with them stones of all kinds weighing up to 110 
pounds. The Scottish rinks standardized their rules in 1838, 
bringing sanity and uniformity back to the stones. They 
now' weigh between 39 and 43 pounds and the best still 
come from a polished granite found chiefly on the Scottish 
isle of Ailsa Craig. Today curling is a minor national sport 
in Canada (there are about 175,000 active participants) 
and is spreading in the colder sections of the United States, 
where 7,500 persons play in 72 clubs. 

There’s a song in Canada, Her Man’s Area’ U’z’ the 
Broom. The men would only like to think so. In the U.S. 
and Canada, women are playing the game too. Even so, the 
amenities of old are still observed. Scotland’s national 
drink is an integral part of the game and when a bonspiel 
(literal translation; good talk), a match between two or 
more clubs, is over, there are hearty toasts aplenty to the 
international motto: ‘‘We’re Brithers a’.” ® 


TIE LINE 

I 



only a.s far as the tee line. Team captain (riijht) directs players 
in placement of .stone. The stone closest to the center (tee) scores 
a point. No points are allowed for stones outside rim of circle. 


DICTATE BONSPIEL PLAY AT DULUTH (I 


:URLI1 


CLUB'S 


12-SHEET RINK 
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SKIING 


A FLOCK OF FRESH GADGETS. 


by EZRA BOWEN 


FUNCTIONAL, FANCIFUL AND 
FASCINATING. PROMISE FASTER, 
SAFER SKIING THIS WINTER 


S KIKKS, like golfers, keep hoping that 
if they buy just one more gadget 
their ability will improve in rough pro- 
portion to what they paid for it. Re- 
sponding handsomely to this line of 
thinking, the equipment makers have 


produced an unprecedented number of 
fresh items designed to make life easier 
on the slopes. Pictured on these pages 
are some of the most exciting of these 
products being brought out by the 
top designers in the U.S. and Europe. 



GARMiscH-HVDRo boot hs-s pockets 
of hydraulic fluid (shaded areas) that grip 
ankle without cutting down circulation. 



TOE FITTING made by Wunder (Germany) has 
two stiff springs which absorb high-speed shocks, 
allow boot to be set without special attachments. 






ADJUSTABLE SKI by Michal & Fils of Grenoble 
(France) can be altered in camber for rough snow il), 
medium (2), or fast running (3) by adjusting tension 
on steel rods imbedded in ski (4) with turnbuckle (5). 


DRAWINGS BY JACK KUNZ 


SAFETY BINDINGS include adjusta- 
ble toe relea.se (1) by Ramy (Grenoble) 
that opens in twi.st fall. Heel release (2) 
by Goodman Skicraft opens in forward 
fall when pin anchored to rear cable pulls 
out of fastening at the center of the heel. 
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ERtKSEN SKI. 

'itjiu-d ff>r racing, has 
muliiph' Kroovf*s to grip 
snow in straight runs. 



HEAD MASTER ski 

uiso has small grooves 
hill keeps wide center 
groove of regular ski. 


CORTINA SHI has 

l-'iberglos threads run- 
ning through hnitom to 
reinforce wood -sirip.s. 



PLASTIC TEY TAPE 

can be ironed onto ski to 
provide <lurable surface 
that needs lui lurcjuer. 



HENKE AIRFIT bOOt 
has air pocket in ankle 
that can be pumped up 
with detachable bulb. 




AALBORG 

AKVAVIT 


With hulTci supi^ir. canajxis or smorgas- 
bord. the right spirit imika the occasion. 
Aalhorg Akvjvit, served icc cold and 
straight, is smooth, drj' imd delicious — 
deiighifuD)' dijlerent. 

KHI', p,-iiii„ Iieurrat spirits a 90 proof 
ISriom-s A (.on, pony. .Nrs' fork 4, ■'<ew York 


your "Favorite” 

0^10 


jift favorites 
for 44 Years 



THE WHOLE FAMILY 
HAS MORE FUN ON 



rs"™?;:',. 

erleeUy bat- 



JOHNSONS 


Skating is great fun. No one will 
deny that. It’s healthful, invigorating 
. . . and inexpensive. But best of all. 
it’s an activity the whole family can 
enjoy doing together. 

And genuine JOHNSONS make it 
even more enjoyable. Special shoe 
construction gives extra support. 
Shoe and skate are perfectly bal- 
anced. Tough, hard steel blades stay 
sharp longer. All these combine in 
JOHNSONS to give you a sure-footed- 
ness, a feeling of confidence on the 
ice that increases your enjoyment. 

So for more good, wholesome, 
family fun . . . skate on genuine 
JOHNSONS — the most famous name 
in skates ! 



Name 

Address . 
Clly 


Liltia Start for chil- 
6rer\ (rom 4^o 8. 6ual 



NESTOR JOHNSON MEG. CO. 
1904 N. Sprlngfiald Avenua 
Chicago 47, minort 
□ Please aend me free booklet. 
"Skatini! Is Pun" 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • 


nUDAY, DfiCEMSER 9 


Auto Racing 

Governor's Trophy race, 100 m., Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

Ba$ke>ball 

(Leading college games) 

Birmingham Classic tournamenl. Birmingham. 
Teams entered: Texas Christian. Alabama, Hous- 
ton, West Virginia (also Dec. 10). 

Steel Bowl Tournamenl. Pittsburgh. Teams en- 
tered: Duquesne. Pittsburgh, Geneva. Westmin- 
ster (also Dec. 10;. 

Iowa vs. SMU. Iowa City. Iowa. 

Seattle vs. Santa Clara. Seattle. 

UCLA vs. Denver, Los Angeles. 

St. loseph's vs. Geo. Washington & Villanova vs. 
Niagara. Palestra, Philadelphia. 

(Professionals) 

Philadelphia vs. Syracuse & Rochester vs. 
Boston. Philadelphia. 

Bowling 

BPAA All-Star Tournament. Chicago Coliseum 
(through Dec. 18). 

• Carl (Bobo) Olson vs. Sugar Ray Robinson, world 

• middleweight title. Chicago Stadium <15 rds.), 
9 p.m. C.S.T. (NBC). 

fe0lboll 

High School Orange Bowl, New Britain (Conn.) 
vs. Miami Senior, Miami, Fla. 

Noekov 

Chicago vs. Boston, St. Louis. 

Opening of World Professional Tour, Mad. Sq. 
Garden. N.Y. 


Baseball 

Asian Amateur championship. Manila. 

•otkerball 

(Leading college games) 

Canisius vs. Louisville, Memorial Aud.. Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Cincinnati vs. W. Kentucky. Cincinnati. 

• Kansas vs. Wisconsin. Madison, Wise.. 2 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS*). Men to watch: Kansas’ Dallas 
Dobhs (13) & Wisconsin's Dick Miller \. 22 ). 

La Salle vs. Niagara & Penn vs. Navy, Palestra. 
Philadelphia. 

Minnesota vs. SMU. Minneapolis. 

Northwestern vs. No^re Dame. Evanston, III. 

St. Johns vs. St. Louis. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. 
Syracuse vs. Fordham, Syracuse, N.Y. 

UCLA vs. Purdue, Los Angeles. 

Yale vs. Holy Cross, New Haven, Conn. 
(Professionals) 

• Minneapolis vs. Boston, Boston Garden, 3 p.m. 
(NBC*i. 

Rochester vs. Fort Wayne, Rochester. 

Boxing 

Chico Vejar vs. Bobby Murphy, middleweights, 
Boston (ID rds.). 

Football 

Junior Rose Bowl, Compton (Calif.) J.C. vs. Jones 
(Ellisville, Miss.) J.C., Pasadena, Calif. 

• Milk Bowl. Presentation Parochial School (Den- 
ver) vs. Oak Cliff (Dallas), Milk Bowl, San An- 
tonio, Texas, 12:45 p.m. C.S.T. (Mutual*). 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Detroit. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

San Bruno Stakes, $20,000, 1 m. 70 yds., 2-yr.- 
olds, Tanforan, San Bruno, Calif. 

Soccer 

Olympic Trials, Zerega Oval, Bronx. N.Y. 



Auto Rocing 

NASCAR 100-m. race, W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
Nassau Trophy Race. 200 m., Nassau, Bahamas. 


RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
December 9 through December 18 


Basketball 

(Professionals) 

Syracuse vs. Boston, Syracuse. 

Fort Wayne vs Philadelphia, Philadelphia. 
Rochester vs. St. Lou's, Rochester. 

Football 

• Chicago Bears vs. Philadelphia. Wrigley Field. 
Chicago, 1:05 p.m. C.S.T, (ABC’i. 

• San Francisco vs. Baltimore. San Francisco. 
2:05 p.m, P.S.T,- 

• Cleveland vs. Chicago Cards, Cleveland, 
2:05 p.m.* 

• Los Angeles vs. Green Bay, Los Angeles. 
2:05 p.m. P.S.T.* 

• Detroit vs. New York, Detroit, 2:05 p.m.* (Mu- 

• tual-radio*). 

• Washington vs. Pittsburgh, Washington, 2:05 
p.m.* 

Heekoy 

Boston vs. Montreal, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Toronto. Chicago. 

Detroit vs. New York. Detroit. 

Tennit 

World Professional Tour, Cincinnati. 

Indian Natl. Championships, New Delhi (through 
Dec. 18). 



Baikolball 

(Leading college games) 

Colorado vs. Iowa, Boulder, Colo. 

Kentucky vs. DePaul, Lexington, Ky. 

Ohio Stale vs. Oklahoma, Columbus. Ohio. 

# Lulu Perez vs. Paoli Rosi, lightweights. St. Nick's, 
N.Y, (10 rds.), 10 p.m, (Du Mont). 

Sandy Saddlervs. Davey Gallardo, featherweights, 
San Francisco (10 rds.). 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER IS 


Boikelball 

(Leading college games) 

Duquesne vs. St. Francis (Pa.). Pittsburgh, 

Geo. Washington vs. West Virginia, Washington, 
D.C. 

Notre Dame vs. Illinois, South Bend. Ind. 
(Professionals) 

New York vs. Minneapolis S Boston vs. Phila- 
delphia. New York. 

Swimming 

Inti. Military Championships. Brussels (through 
Dec. 17). 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBSl 14 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Fordham vs. Rhode Island, New York. 

North Carolina vs. Alabama. Chapel Hill, N.C. 
(Professionals) 

Boston vs. New York & Fort Wayne vs. Minneap- 
olis, Boston. 

SI. Louis vs. Rochester, Pittsburgh. 

Boxing 

# Gil Turner vs. Jackie LaBua, middleweights, 

• Syracuse, N.Y. (10 rds.). (ABC-TV 10 p.m.; 
radio 10:15 p.m.) 

Hockey 

New York vs. Chicago. New York. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER IS 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Maryland vs. Kentucky. College Park, Md. 
Oklahoma vs. Arkansas, Norman, Okla. 
(Professionals) 

Syracuse vs. Minneapolis, Syracuse 
Philadelphia vs. Fort Wayne, Philadelphia. 

Art Aragon vs. Don Jordan, welterweights, Los 
Angeles (10 rds.). 

Golf 

Mayfair Inn CC Open, $15,000, Sanford, Fla. 
(through Dec. 18). 


Hockey 

Montreal vs. New York. Montreal. 
Detroit vs. Toronto, Detroit. 
Boston vs. Chicago, Boston. 


FROAY, DECEMBER 14 


Botkelball 

(Leading college games) 

Blue-Gray Tournament, Montgomery, Ala. Teams 
entered: Auburn. Mississippi. Texas, Eastern 
Kentucky (also Dec. 17). 

DePaul Invitational Tournament, Chicago. Teams 
entered: DePaul. San Francisco. Marquette, Du- 
quesne (also Dec. 17). 

Cincinnati vs. Dayton, Cincinnati. 

Nebraska vs. UCLA, Lincoln. Neb. 
(Professionals) 

Rochester v$. St. Louis, Milwaukee 

Boxing 

• Ralph Dupas vs. Ludwig Lightburn. lightweights. 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Tennis 

World Professional Tour, Los Angeles (also 
Dec. 17). 


Boskelbell 

(Leading college games) 

Fordham vs. St. Bonavenfure. New York. 

# Illinois vs. Washington U., Champaign, I II., 2 p.m. 
C.S.T. ((IBS). Men to watch : Illinois' Paul Jud- 
son (34) & Washington U.’s Jim Barton (16). 
Kentucky vs. Idaho. Lexington, Ky. 

North Carolina Slate vs. West Virginia. Raleigh, 
N.C, 

St. Louis vs. Ohio State. St. Louis. Mo. 

Southern Methodist vs. Kansas. Dallas. 

Wichita vs. UCLA, Wichita, Kansas 
(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Syracuse, Boston. 

Minneapolis vs. Rochester, Minneapolis. 

9 Fort Wayne vs. New York, Fort Wayne Memorial 
Coliseum, 2 p.m. C S.T. (NBC*). 

Football 

Poinseltia Bowl. Armed Forces championship, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Chicago. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Boston, Toronto. 

Horte Racing 

Tanforan Handicap, $35,000, 1 1/8 m.,3-yr. -olds 
up, Tanforan, San Bruno. Calif. 



Basketball 

(Professionals) 

New York vs. Boston, New York, 

Syracuse vs. Philadelphia. Syracuse. 

Fort Wayne vs. Minneapolis, Fort Wayne. 

St. Louis vs. Rochester, St. Louis. 

Hockey 

Detroit vs. Montreal, Detroit. 

New York vs. Toronto, New York. 

Chicago vs. Boston, Chicago. 

Skiing 

Sir Arnold Lunn Downhill race, Ml. Hood, Oregon. 

Trock & Field 

AAU Olympic Development meet, San Diego, 
Calif. 


local 
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BASKETBALL BOUNCES IN continued from payc 25 


THE COLLEGES: A SECTION-BY-SECTION PREVIEW 


ability of St. Louis’ Jim McLaughlin. 

Two of the nation'.^ best basketball 
teams are midwestern independents— 
Dayton and Marquette. .All-America 
Bill Uhl of Dayton gets handsome help 
from 6'6" Jim Paxson, back from serv- 
ice, and Marquette, a quarter-finalist 
in (he NCA.A, returns with S'd" Terry 
Rand. Loyola of Chicago, Notre Dame 
(which lo.st only All-America Jack Ste- 
phens' and Cincinnati also look good. 

THE WEST. What else can you say about 
the Pacific Coast except San Francisco 
and Bill Russell— plus Russell’s run- 
ning mate, K. C. Jones, who may also 
wind up as an All-America. It’s a strong 
combination to beat— and no one real- 
ly expects to beat the Dons as they 
aim for their second straight NCAA 
championship. 

In the Coast Conference, Washing- 
ton is loaded with height and may 
take the play away from the southern 
schools, UCLA and Southern Califor- 
nia. The Huskies have 7-foot Gary Nel- 
son, G'S" sophomore Bruno Boin, and 
experience at every position. UCL.A 
could win with a cast built around 
Morris Taft and Willie (The Whale) 
Naulls. Tony Psaltis, a fine all-round 
player for Southern Cal, and little 
George Sellect, Stanford’s standout 
5'8'' guard, are two of the league’s stars. 

Utah, with -Art Bunte and the rest 
of last year’s championship crew, is 
favored to win the Skyline Conference 
again — but things may get awfully 
rough. Brigham Young opened with 
two straight victories over UCLA and 
could upset Utah as it did last year. 
Brigham Young shines with fi'S" Her- 
schel Pedersen and a tiny playmak- 
er named Terry Tebbs. Close behind 
is Wyoming, with three good players 
over S'T". 

THE SOUTH. There are good basketball 
teams in the Southeastern Conference 
this year and Kentucky may not be the 
dominant force as in seasons past. -Ala- 
bama has a squad playing together for 
the fourth straight year and a star in 
Jerry Harper. Vanderbilt and Georgia 
Tech could make it a race. 

George Washington : first in war, first 
in peace and almost surely first in the 
Southern Conference — if it can beat 
West Virginia. Both rank with the na- 
tion’s best and each has a first-class 
star, towering Joe Holup for George 
Washington and Hot Rod Hundley, 


who took time out from clowning long 
enough last year as a sophomore to 
score 711 points for West Virginia. 
Furman may not scare anyone but it 
has a shooter who certainly will — Dar- 
rell Floyd, the nation’s most awe- 
inspiring pointmaker with his 135.9 av- 
erage last season. 

North Carolina State and its high- 
scoring Ron Shavlik again should lead 
the Atlantic Coast Conference but it 
won’t be easy. Maryland, with an am- 
bitious schedule and most of its letter- 
men back, will join Wake Fore.st, 
Duke and North Carolina, the latter 
led by Star Lenny Rosenbluth and rich 
with imports from the New York area, 
in challenging the champions. 

THE CAST. Gone are Tom Gola and Dick 
Ricketts, who made LaSalle and Du- 
quesne the big names of eastern basket- 
ball for the last three years. But Du- 
quesne has back an .All-.America in 
spring-legged Si Green and a good sup- 
porting cast which misses only a strong 
big man. Holy Cross appears to be 
powerful with Heinsohn ranking along- 
side Green as the class of the area’s in- 
dividual stars. Niagara suffered losses 
but has a standout sophomore center 
in 6'7'' Boo Ellis. Columbia, sparked 
by Chet Forte, appears to be one of 
the strong teams of the Ivy League, 


along with Dartmouth. Yale’s excel- 
lent 1954-55 freshman team moves up 
to begin causing trouble. Fordham, St. 
John’s of Brooklyn, Syracuse and Se- 
ton Hall will win a lot of games. One 
of the area’s best performers is little 
Hofstra’s big Bill Thieben. 

THE SOUTHWEST. As usuul iheSouthwGst 
Conference is anybody’s race, with 
more good big men showing up than 
ever before in this weakest of all ba.s- 
ketball sections. .As in footbaH, the bal- 
ance is so delicate that anyone can win 
— even the favorite. In this case it’s 
SMU, the defending champion, by a 
very slight margin. SMU lost only Art 
Barnes and this year 6'8" Jim Krebs 
should be even better. TCU has the 
area’s highest scorer and a preseason 
selection on several -All-Americas, 6'7' 
Dick O’Neal. But TCU may lack sup- 
port for their big boy and could easily 
drop behind Baylor, -Arkansas or Rice, 
the latter blessed with fino" Temple 
Tucker, who scored at a 30-point clip 
last year for the freshmen. Ken Loef- 
fler faces a rugged task after transfer- 
ring from LaSalle to Texas A & M (see 
page l/f) and will probably windup bat- 
tling Texas for the cellar. 

Texas Tech, with good height and a 
fine player in Jim Reed, seems the class 
of the Border Conference, 



‘‘//’s Mr. Fyjield from dowmdairs. He u-ondera if you could more those chess 
pieces around with less noise.” 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


VILLAINS, VIPERS. LUST AND LOVE 

Sirs: 

Don Paul’s brilliant rationale of foot> 
ball villainy (Pro Football Is Plenty Rough, 
SI, Nov. 28) is obviously one of the bright^ 
est new developments in gamesmanship, 
the science of how to win without actually 
cheating, created some years ago by Eng- 
land's Stephen Potter. The importance of 
Mr. Paul’s contribution is that it is no mere 
theoretical speculation, but was actually 
synthesized in the field, apparently through 
years of plodding, dogged experimentation. 
Mr. Paul is a doer, not merely a thinker, 
like most of us gamesmen. Yet his conclu- 
sion that the safest approach to villainy 
b “to try to aggravate or intimidate the 
opponent to the point where he is giving 
only the minimum effort, but still slays in 
the game” is a brilliant theory. This “psy- 
chic decay’’ gambit will surely rank with 
Potter’s own tennis ploy: “If you can’t 
volley, wear purple socks.” I am sure that 
among your many readers there are some 
who cannot see the difference between vil- 
lains and vipers and that Mr. Paul will 
come in for some abuse on “sportsman- 
ship.” Theirs are the minds that also fail to 
see the beautifully fine line between a tax 
saving and tax evasion or between lust and 
love. We call these clods “sportsman.ship- 
pers,” a far cry from true sportsmen. 

Isabelle Nash 

New York City 


WHAT AN EXAMPLE 

Sirs; 

Pro Football Is Plenty Rough was quite 
an article and those quoted present a very 
interesting commentary on the state of 
athletics in this country. 

When one analyzes the thinking of these 
meat-and-bone Goliaths and witnesses the 
behavior of baseball players on question- 
able decisions in our ball parks, one natu- 
rally wonders whether the example set by 
these men is conducive to the good .sports- 
manship we expect from our young people. 

Walter J. Ash 

Carle Place, N.Y. 

I AM SORRY FOR HIM 

Sirs: 

Rough, clean play is admirable but de- 
liberate dirty play is shameful and coward- 
ly. Obviously Paul does not understand the 
meaning of .sportsmanship and fair play, 
and I am .sorry for him and particularly 
for his children. 

Al Hartwig 

New York City 

NOT ONE BIT DIRTY? 

Sirs: 

I thought your article Pro Football Is 
Plenty Rough was very good and I agree 
on the rough stuff part, but I can’t un- 
derstand why Don Paul doesn’t think he 
is one bit dirty. I think the Lions were 



perfectly justified in calling Don Paul the 
dirtiest player in football. As Don Paul 
stated, he can blame himself for the pen- 
alty near the end of the Rams-Lions game 
that gave Detroit a first down and later 
enabled them to win. But the way he talked 
he blames Bobby Layne, saying: “But 
when he saw the pass was going to miss, he 
suddenly remembered I had brushed him 
and he began Bumsteading all over the 
joint.” I really wonder what Don Paul 
considers “bru-shing.” 

Paul Grant 


Detroit 


LOST ART 

Sirs: 

Although Charley Brickley was a little 
ahead of my time, I well remember his fame 
and it was very interesting to read about 
him in Anniversary (SI, Nov. 21). How- 
ever, shouldn't it have been pointed out 
that Brickley was a specialist at thexlrop 
kick, an art which is dead or dying, whereas 
the field-goal kickers of today, even the 
pros, are placement kickers? 

Lee Price 

San Francisco 

• Correct. Charles Brickley did drop- 
kick his field goals, a tricky play de- 
rived from Rugby. Since Brickley’s 
day the ball has gradually become nar- 
rower and more pointed so as to aid the 
passing game. This “new” ball has 
made drop-kicking a lost art.— ED. 

WELCOME HOME 

Sirs: 

Here is my one dollar short snorter. Have 
been carrying this thing around for 10 years 
and four months. About time it went for a 
worthy cau.sc- Olympic Fund and mem- 
bership in Happy Knoll Club. 

L. A. ScnULHOF 

Westport, Conn. 

BOWL GAMES AND THE OLYMPIC FUND 

Sirs: 

The chances of me or any other individ- 
ual without good connections obtaining 
tickets to one of the coming bowl games is 
very small. However, thanks to television, 
come game time my wife and I will be right 
on top of that ball from our living room 
50-yard-line seats. With that hot Auburn- 
Vanderbilt go at the Gator Bowl in Jack- 
sonville December 31 and a choice early 
January 2 of either the Sugar or Cotton 
Bowl, topped off later in the day with that 
UCLA-Michigan State meet in the Rose 
Bowl, it sure promises to be a gala weekend. 

So as not to go entirely for a free ride on 
this wonderful trio of games, enclosed is a 
check to the Olympic Fund for $6: a dollar 
apiece from each of us for the three games. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. P. Moora 
O rlando, Florida 

9 Our thanks to the Moora family for an in- 
genious pay-as-you-see television plan. For 
Happy Knoll's Olympic Fund this has been still 
another record week, so thanks also to George 
Allerton, Waterbury, Conn.; J. V. Shufelt, 
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Athens. Ga.: Robert .lonea, Cobleskill. N.Y.; 
C. E. Roll. Dayton: Edgar Ijiwrence, .\von- 
•iiile, I’a.; John Rico Jr., Boston; F. L. Etohi- 
8on Jr.. Monterey. Calif.; Hick Gale, Norman, 
Okla.; Gordon Seyfried. Boulder. Col.; John 
Cooley. Glenwood, Wash.; P. S. Logan. Uni- 
versity. .Ma.; Charles Pease, Detroit; Noel 
(laerttner, Madrid, .‘^pain; Albert Locker. Ven- 
ice. Calif.: Mrs. Corson Ca.slle, Lockport, N.Y.; 
Calvin Brown. New Haven. Conn.; Gilbert Ide, 
Nfemphis; S. Ahl>ey. C. Bronfman. H. HolTer, 
J. Robinson. H. H. HofTer. Montreal: Sarah 
ColJin.s, -^^cKinney, Te.<a.s; C. C. Coker, Dalla.s; 
Helen Seng, Winnetka. III.; W. J. Grube, 
Delaware, Ohio; Sam Dickey. Springfiehi, Mo. 
and many anonymous contributors.— ED. 

ST. LOUIS AND SOCCER 

Sirs: 

I wonder how you or anyone else could 
possibly get a cro.s.s-scct ion opinion or \new of 
soccer in the United State.s without con- 
sulting some of the rabid fans, to say noth- 
ing of the experts, in St. Louis. Naturally I 
am prejudiced, being a St. Ixiuisan and 
ha%'ing attended the old Christian Brothers 
College where the .sport, in this part of the 
country, probably originated. 

Soccer has been one of the principal sports 
and pastime.s here for generations and if you 
will refer to the records, you can determine 
that some of the be.st .soccer players this 
country ever produced were born and bred 
in St. Louis. Thousands of soccer fans pa- 
tronized both the profes.sional ami amateur 
soccer games, notwithstanding the most 
inclement weather, every weekend. 

Maybe you might remember .such teams 
as the Scullin Steel, Benn Miller and others 
who, time and again, won the championship 
of the United States and before 10,000 or 
more people, which is a lot of folks for a 
soccer game in this country. 

When you talk about West Point, the 
first .soccer coach West Point ever had was 
Harry Ratican of Si. Louis, a great athlete 
and soccer player who attended old Chris- 
tian Brothers here. 

My memory takes me back to when the 
great Pilgrim team of England played soc- 
cer here again.st an aggregation of al)-.star.s, 
the series having l>een played in an old Na- 
tional lioague baseball park following a series 
between St. Louis and Boston. 

I would hate to tell you what the scores 
were in favor of the Pilgrims but I will 
say that this was over 50 years ago, so 
you can see that we have been at it a 
long time. 

R. J. McDermott 

Sc. Jyouis 

• Ah, those wonderful days — the St. 
I>eo’s. the Naval Reserves and the 
Innisfails, too. And along with the 
great Ratican don’t forget such as Rube 
Potee, Hap .Marre, Billy Quinn, Ribby 
Murphy, Duke Sheahan. Get Dent 
MeSkimming of the Pos/ Dispalch to 
name the rest.— ED. 

PORTRAIT OF THE PROPRIETOR 

Sirs: 

The UnireTsiiy of Kiijhth Arentte (SI, 
Dec. 5) is a witty and thorough description 
of Dr. Stillman's institution for ambitious 
boys, but I mi.ssed one thing: a picture of 
the patron him.self. I have heard his name 
for years without ever seeing his likene.ss. 
What doe.s Lou Stillman Iook like? 

Micuabi. Weii. 

New Haven, Conn. 


• See below for the great man himself. 
-ED. 



LOU STILLMAN 


TIGERS, TRUNCHEONS AND DOG TEAMS 

Sirs : 

In your article Tiijers, Truncheons and 
Traditions ISI, Oct. 31) describing the an- 
nual Clemson-South Carolina U. football 
rivalry you quote Tex Enright, the South 
Carolina coach, as musing on the unusual 
date of this game and saying: "This game 
was here before I was. It belongs to the 
people of South Carolina, and if they want 
it played in Nome, .Alaska on the 20th of 
December, I figure we’ll play it." 

Slush ice is forming in the Bering Sea 
and in a few weeks it will be frozen over. 
We, the people of Nome, will be i.solatod for 
the rest of the winter and will have nothing 
much to do, so would welcome South Caro- 
lina’s traditional football game in Nome. 

We extend to Coach Enright and Coach 
Howard and the people of South Carolina 
an invitation to come to Nome. We will 
have the white carpet (which will be snow.i 
out and dog teams for transportation. We 
will be able to furnish fur parkas for the 
cheer leaders but will have to substitute 
Eskimo ice cream for hamburgers and hot 
dogs. For entertainment between halves 
there will be Eskimo blanket to.ssing and 
dancing. For mothers and children we ran 
arrange for Santa and his reindeer to be 
there on the 20th of December. 

Bovd C. Harwood 

Nome, .Alaska 

STARS AND SNIPES FOREVER 

Sirs: 

I find that King Cardenas’ royal scorn for 
other racing ctas.ses {Charlie and the lint/s, 
SI, Nov. 21) sticks in my plebeian craw. 
His a.ssurance that Star boat sailors are the 
best in the world is convenient in that it 
leaves little doubt as to where he ranks 
himself. However, 1 see little to justify his 
implied claim to world superiority as a 
sailor. 

Success in the Star class presupposes an 
initial investment of approximately $4,000, 
required to purchase a top-dight Star boat 
with all the trimmings. To a majority of 
sailors this is an excessive, if not a prohibi- 
tive, expense. Even within the class this 
expense actually limits the field, for of the 
3,683 Star boats in existence, no more than 
500 could be rated top-flight boats. The 
fact i.s that owners who cannot a/Tord cus- 
tom-built Stars, trailers, haul-out equip- 
ment and annually new sails race at a 
distinct disadvantage that has nothing to 
do with their .sailing ability. Star boats 
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have in elFect priced themselves out of most 
of the competition, and any exclusiveness 
that results depends as much on hank ac- 
counts as on racing skill. 

Thus, success in the Star class has only 
limited validity as an index of .sailing skill, 
and no validity as a basis for claims of 
superiority over other cla.sses. Should 
Champion Cardenas care to discover 
where he really stands he might try some 
races without the high-price<t help of 
V. My suggestion would he that 
he step from the Stars down to earth and 
some peasant dinghies, where the empha- 
sis i.s on the sailors and the boats are all 
the same. 

Garky Hoyt 

Phoenix, Arix. 


• Carlos de Cardenas, who calls Star 
sailing “an intellectual sport,” just 
took his second world title, with son 
Carlos Jr. crewing and son Jorge the 
runner-up. Paul H. Smart, president of 
the International Star Class Racing 
Assn., with his son Hilary, winner of 
the 1948 Olympic competition, believes 
Mr. Hoyt's charge that the St'ar boats 
have “priced themselves out of most 
of the competition” i.s unjust. Mr. 
Smart estimates the maximum cost of 
a top-flight Star to be $3,100 with 
sails, and championship-caliber boats, 
like Skip Etchells’ Old (heenivich Star, 
may be ordered for $2,750 finished, or 
$995 unfinished. Finally, the number 
of Stars has just jumped from 3,683 to 
3,701, the Soviet Union has regi.'stered 
15 of them, built by the Shipyard of 
Sporting Shipbuilding of the All-Union 
Central Soviet of the Trade Unions 
of Leningrad.— ED. 

THE WICHITA WIZARD 

Sirs: 

Occasionally featuring a profile of an out- 
standing champion of a .small .sailboat clas.<! 
i-s an excellent idea. However, while realiz- 
ing that Mr. ile Cardenas’ opinions do not 
neces-sarily reflect the views of SI, we, along 
with 10,000 other Snii)e enthusiasts, feel 


that we ought to defend the good name of 
Snipe. Contrary to the opinion of Mr. de 
Cardenas, the Snipe is not a kid’s boat. To 
support our contention, we suggest that 
you tell your reailers about the “Wichita 
Wi/.anl,” Snipe Champion Ted A. Wells. 

Dexter Theue 
19oo Snipe Fleet Champion 
John Rose 
I9.>4 Mich. State Snipe 
Class Champion 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 



THEODORE A. WELLS 


• Theodore A. Wells, chief engineer 
of the Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
earned the title “Wichita Wizard” by 
winning numerou.s national and inter- 
national Snipe championships. Twice 
the world champion Snipe sailor. 
Wells contributes his success to meticu- 
lous mean calculation, taking into ac- 
count such minutiae as the wrinkles in 
his mainsail. Wells feels that Snipe 
competition is "much tougher” than 
Star boat racing because there are four 
times as many Snipe sailors and re- 
gattas. Furthermore, a Snipe skipper 
must survive regional and national 
competition before qualifying for the 
International, where each nation is al- 
lowed one boat. Wells’s next impor- 
tant race will be the Mid-winter Inter- 
nationa] Snipe Regatta at Clearwater, 
Florida early this March. “Competi- 
tion,” says Wells, "is the only thing 
that makes good .sailors.” — ED. 



SQUARE DANCE IN FRAMMIS 

Sirs: 

To anyone who has danced, watched or 
listened, it .should be self-evident that the 
calls of the square dance caller are a natural 
for Frammia (E & D, Nov. 28 1. This is espe- 
cially true if one thinks hark to one's early 
dancing days when one had to contend not 
only with the calls but also, po.wihly, with 
an unfamiliar caller. .Annie Howe, here.sy 
shin simple offer cull, respectively dead 
eye Kated two Dean Edwards, Collar add 
oh Staid Sejuire Dunce Culler Chump: 

Oil r/erm pup and irinner romh down 
Siriitk yore pot nume roan donna roan. 

Ad I'lymon lauyfi iridder lift with yore 
lift hen. 

Hot tower pot nurse Anna rat an lauijk 
gram. 

Swink honor coroner lake swink ink 
honor gait. 

Prom inn ade hale fell yore romh strayed. 

W. B. Crouch 

Coloraiio Springs, Colo. 

AN “AMERICAN" SPRINGER SPANIEL? 

Sirs: 

Undoubtedly each type of sports enthu- 
siast thinks there is no sport like his own 

but they are all wrong all except the 
spaniel field trial enthusiasts, that Ls. Being 
.such an enthusiast myself, I wa.s delighted 
with the interesting and colorful report of 
this wonderful sport i Field Trials for Span- 
iels and People, SI, Nov. 14 '. My only con- 
cern, however, is that you may have misled 
many of your uninitiated readers into be- 
lieving it is strictly a sport for the wealthy 
socialite and not for the man of limited 
means. This is certainly far from the truth, 
a.s evidenced by the membership of the 
Cincinnati English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial As.sociation, which runs the com- 
plete socio-economic gamut from Buck 
Wall, a 14-year-old farm boy, to David 
Ingalls, publisher of the Cincinnati Times- 
Star. . . . 

While many wealthy field trial enthu- 
siasts own large kennels with expen.sive, 
importeii dogs and profes.sional handlers, 
a young dog with good breeding is within 
the reach of most anyone, reeiuiring main- 
ly the time taken to train him yourself. .A 
little effort and a homemade pigeon trap 
planted at some stock or feed yard (where 
the proprietors are usually more than an.x- 
ious to rid them.selves of pigeons i will usu- 
ally supply all the birtls you need for train- 
ing. Add to thi,s a few enthusiastic scattcr- 
gun friends to act as guns for you and you're 
in business, 

Far be it for me to argue with Henry 
Davi.s, author of your field trial article and 
certainly one of the best-known and most 
respected spaniel men in the country, but 
I would like to point out that the imported 
English dogs have no monopoly on winning 
trials. The only rea-son they have been -so 
.successful is that the .American breeders 
haven’t had sufficient time or strength in 
numbers to really gel started. However, 
even in the few short years the.se fine dog.s 
have been worked in field trials in this 
country, the American-bred dogs have done 
remarkably well and developed many a 
fine champion. Given time and encourage- 
ment by articles such as yours, I can as- 
sure you the Englishmen will have a run 
for their money — as though they don’t 
already. 

Because springer spaniels are used in 
England to hunt rabbits as well as birds. 
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the English dog has been bred down in size 
for close cover so that most imports do not 
completely conform to the breed. In the 
United States, where the springer is best 
for phea-sants, we want a bigger, hu.skier 
dog with greater lung capacity and the 
stamina to go all day long. Most important, 
we want a taller dog who, when “hupped” 
at flush, can see above our usually high 
cover and “mark” the fall of the bird. Per- 
haps .someday a larger, harder driving breed 
will be standardized and known as the 
“American” springer spaniel. 

WlLKKEP GUENTHRH 

Cincinnati 

THE KIBITZER (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

In SI, Nov. 28 you printed a letter from 
a D. Billig of Merrick, L.I., in which she 
attempts to explain what the expre.ssion 
“kibitzer” means and where it comes from. 

This lady obviously has been grossly 
misinformed. The word kibitzer does not 
come from Yiddish but from the Gorman 
language. 

It seems that there is a bird which in- 
habits the northern coa.st of Germany, 
called the Kiebitz, which lays its eggs in 
other birds’ nests and stands aside and 
watches the other birds hatch its eggs. In 
other words, this bird is a watcher, which 
is just what a kibitzer is. 

About a kibitzer being a this 

is also a wrong statement because a .sc/ifc- 
miel is a stupid or clumsy fellow and not 
always a pest, and there are many nic-e 
.schlemiels. 

Syiaan J. Benedict 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. 

• Although references to the Kiebitz’ x 
alleged cuckoo habits can be found in 
many an old volume on birds, it must 
have been a s^cJileiniel who first claimed 
he actually saiv one lay its eggs in an- 
other bird's nest. Actually, according 
to modern ornithologists, the Kichilz 
{VancUus ranelluR), or lapwing, is a 
member of the plover family which 
builds its own nest on arable ground, 
hatches its own eggs and generally 
minds its own business. It is also known 
as the Kierit, pewit and peewee, all 
because of its unique, scolding two- 
note song.— ED. 
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GEORGE EVANS 

Sergeant George Evans, 52, of the Darien, Conn. Police 
Department has never won a trap shooting championship 
but his students do. He is pictured above with three of his 
current pupils {left to right): Mrs. George Windsor, Mrs. 
Lucian Bloom and Mrs. C. Stanley Bouton. The sergeant's 
coaching talent lies in his ability to pass along the finer 
points without them rubbing off on himself. Primarily, how- 
ever, his students are women who want to accompany their 
husbands on hunting trips and need a short course in gun 
handling to prepare for the field. That suits Evans just 
fine. “I think shooting is definitely a woman’s game,” he 
says. ‘‘They’re most likely to be steady as far as nerves go.” 


PETER KREINDLER 

Brown-eyed Peter Kreindler of Liberty, N.Y. has all it 
takes to become an Olympic speed-skating champ along 
about 1966. The son of David Kreindler, the manager of 
Grossinger’s Hotel in the Catskills, 10-year-old Peter is one 
of the star pupils of Irving .laffee, the Grossinger coach and 
three-time Olympic speed-skating champion. So far, the 
youngster has taken first-place ribbons in the Middle At- 
lantic, New Jersey State, Eastern States and Silver Skates 
championships. But Peter does not rest on his laurels. He 
knows it takes hard work to be a winner. When he isn’t 
practicing on the Grossinger rink, he’s out pedaling a bicycle 
over Catskill Mountain roads to strengthen his leg muscles. 
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